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_ Scientific, super-speed test, proves 
the Underwood is faster than human 
hands can ever hope to be. Underwood 
speed at times reaches rate of 290 
words per minute! 


j 


UNDERWOOD PROVES SPEEDIER = 
THAN SPEEDIEST HUMAN HANDS 


MAGINE a stock model Underwood 

I operating at a rate of 217.9 words Right: Underwood (S-Master 
a minute—placing clean-cut type im- Model) Typewriter as used in 
pressions on paper at the startling super-speed test in Research 
speed of 18 strokes to the clock tick. yj iporarory at Hartford, Conn. 
Imagine a typewriter operating at a ; 
rate of speed that would make it pos- 
sible to dash off an entire column of 
The New York Times in 5 minutes, 
type The Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 6 and copy Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address in less than a minute 
and a quarter! 
For that is the certified performance 
of a stock model Underwood oper- 
ated by mechanical “fingers” in a test 
conducted at the Research Laboratory 
of the Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company at Hartford, Connecticut. 


Because Underwood engineers sought 
to determine the Underwood's per- 
formance at speeds far beyond the 
limitations of human hands, the 
Underwood was operated at 290 
words per minute for individual lines, 
while the score for the complete test 
(including carriage returns, etc.) was this test was clean-cut, evenly spaced —*# Scored in accord with International Typewriting 
217.9 words per minute! and in good alignment. Contest Rules... 5 strokes to the word. 

It is significant of Underwood pre- Ease of operation—smoothness of per- UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
cision manufacturing that even at three  formance—a fine quality of impres- 

or four times the speeds at which most — sions—plus a tremendous reserve of Sales and Service Everywhere 
are operated, the character  speed—here are the qualities you get 


Speeds the World’s Business 
the Underwood’s finished work in in the Underwood. Capguight 1962, Underwood Eiliott Fisher Company 
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LIQUID OR GELATIN 
TYPE DUPLICATORS 


Ditto duplicators are priced from 

$3.95; every school and teacher 

canhave Ditto benefits. Illustrated: 

Self-feeding Ditto R-5 for paper 

up to 9” by 14”. Prints anything 

typed, written or drawn, 1 to 8 

colors at once, 50 to 75 copies 

per minute. $99.50 with 12 Ditto 

offers both gelatin and liquid type 

derwood 


of 290 


The worker who produces more is the wanted 
worker, now and always. To do that, he must be 
rid of old-style techniques that slow his effective- 
ness. There’s where Ditto fits perfectly. Right now 
business is reaching more than ever for the speed 
and simplicity of Ditto’s errorless routines. And 
so, also, business training must include Ditto—as 
naturally and logically as typewriter or adding 
machine instructions. Get free Ditto idea-literature. 
It adds to, and parallels, all you’re doing now! 


A Student Inspiration, Too 


When students are introduced to Ditto routines— 
payroll, accounting, credit, control—the whole 
realm and interrelation of business opens to them 
—an inspiration to learn and understand and use 
all the subjects your school teaches. Ask for infor- 
mative Ditto instruction manuals! 


FREE! 
pewriting THESE INFORMATIV 
: METHODS DITTO, Inc., 2241 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
MPANY — Fie. “Copies, Their Place in Business,” Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
"A New Trend in Account- ) Send me “Copies, Their Place in Business.” 


ing.’’ Every business instructor ( ) “A New Trend in Accounting.” 
) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 


ITTO 


INCORPORATED 
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Soundly teaching those who'll instruct our future first lines of business and industrial 
defense is “the order of the day" at this well-known Teachers College. Too, 
Remington Rand Practice Methods of teaching filing are the bulwarks of commercial 
instruction in over 3500 progressive schools, army camps and National Defense 
Vocational Schools. 

There’s a reason! Remington Rand's practice method of teaching filing is so 
up-to-the-minute in its presentation of filing under today's conditions that graduates 
can step from school to business with scarcely any awkward, costly novitiate period. 
— It's easy to teach and keyed for simple, easy teacher correction. — And it's 
adaptable to your various period requirements. 


WRITE TODAY: Send the coupon below for all the facts on Remington Rand's 
_ Practice Methods of teaching filing and visible record keeping. How little ek: 
cost — how effective they are. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


. 
Miss N. Mae Sawyer 
. Buffalo, N. Y. Dept. JBE-941 
Send free literature and all the facts on Remington Rand’s Prac- 
tice Methods of teaching: . 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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Men must be trained to handle anti- 


aircraft guns, planes, tanks and 
other tools of defense—gir/s must 
be trained to handle modern office 
equipment, the tools of defense 


business! 

The need for Ediphone-trained 
secretaries is acute. Your school 
can best meet this need by install- 
ing “Ediphone Voice Writing and 
Integrated Studies”* as part of your 
curriculum. This course was con- 
ceived by business school experts— 


its 8 major features contain every- 
thing you need to turn out grad- 
uates ready to take their place in the 
business end of National Defense 


write today for information on 


how your school may obtain this 
training. Dept. J-9, The Ediphone, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas 
A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay 
Street, Toronto.) 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


*“Ediphone Voice Writing and Integrated Studies” pub. by South-Western 
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WHAT HAS THE 


TO DO WITH 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


? 


60 CYCLE TIME RECORD 


Good readability of classroom materials can make 
difference between keeping normal young eyes nor- 
mal—or increasing the all-too-high percentage of 
pupils who leave school with defective vision. 

That’s why school executives throughout the coun- 
try are vitally interested in this recent scientific de- 
velopment. 

The readability of duplicated materials can be 
measured—to determine which copies are up to sight- 
protecting standards and which copies constitute 
real reading hazards. 

Scientific criteria, including the “blink test” de- 
scribed here, have shown that the clean-cut, black- 
and-white copies produced on the Mimeograph dupli- 


FREE! 


Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. 
Patent Office. 


O 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. D-941 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me a free copy of the folder checked: 


cator with Mimeograph brand supplies are read more easily 
—with less strain and effort—since they meet the accepted 
visibility standards for school textbooks. 

In schools especially—where young eyes first encounter 
prolonged, critical tasks of near-vision—every effort ought 
to be made to ease the task of seeing. You can take a for- 
ward step in minimizing strain and effort in reading—by 
standardizing on Mimeograph equipment. For details, call 
the Mimeograph distributor in your community, or write 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


The “Blink Test” —What It Is and What It Proves 
Everybody involuntarily blinks his eyes while reading. The rate of 
blinking is indicative of the strain and effort to which the eyes and 
the reader are put by the visual task of reading. 

The “blink test*’’ scientifically records the rate of blinking dur- 
ing reading, by means of minute electrical activities associated with 
certain eye muscles during the process of reading. 

In actual tests, the blink rate for substandard duplicated copy 
was up to 25% greater than that for standard copy, with a cor- 
responding increase in eye strain and effort. Similar results have 
been obtained by other tests in visibility and speed of reading. 

The illustration above shows an actual research in progress. The 
jagged line superimposed is an electromyogram indicating the elec- 
trical activity associated with the eye movements during reading. 


*Developed by Luckiesh and Moss, Lighting Research Laboratory, General Electric Co. 
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Judge classroom duplicated materials for yourself! See if 
they come up to accepted visibility standards. Send the 
coupon for your free copy of The Visibility Yardstick. 


The Visibility 
Yardstick 


The All-Purpose Dupli- 
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GROW PAPER! 


Plans, specifications, reports, 

orders, follow-up memos 
; ...all are needed to keep 
| assembly lines rolling for 
| armament production. To- 
day, Dictaphone is as much 
a defense instrument as a 
lathe. And more Dicta- 
phone-trained secretaries are 
needed than ever before! 


National Defense Calls for 
Dictaphone-Trained Girls 


yITH the Dictaphone Business Practice Course, 
you can train your students to take over re- DI F T AP H 0 N F 4 
sponsible secretarial positions upon graduation. An 3 


applicant’s Dictaphone Certificate of Proficiency is CORPO R ATl ON 
convincing evidence to modern executives that this j 


E 
girl will be a valuable aid in keeping his work going i ia td atti 0 
P 
at today’s fast pace. Make your school an important 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE : 
part of America’s defense plan. Write for full infor- NEW YORK, N. Y. s 


mation... today! 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A. Tonne 


For several years THE JOURNAL has been strongly ad- 
vocating the better integration of the commercial teach- 
ers’ associations. In October, 1938, an editorial on “Big- 
ger and Better Associations for Commercial Teachers” 
presented the issue. [n March, 1939, the problem was 
again presented. Dr. Selby wrote a challenging article on 
the problem in the December, 1939 issue and Professor 
Nichols gave it further emphasis in January, 1940, 

The discussion of the program of better organi ation 
of commercial teachers was taken over by Ann Brew- 
ington under a campaign entitled “A Call to Action.” 
Strong articles were written by Blackstone, McKee Fisk, 
and others, challenging us to do something. Petitions 
were circulated to show that teachers were interested in 
better organization. 

We understand that recently, an entire section of a 
commercial teachers’ program was devoted to this topic. 


The newspapers have been giving considerable pub- 
licity to a recently published book entitled The Mana- 
gerial Revolution.’ The basic conclusion of this book 
is that the days of capitalism and the profit and loss 
system, as we know it, are numbered. The place of the 
enterpriser as the controller of our economic system will 
be taken over by the manager. Under our capitalistic 
system, the enterpriser in his desire for profit tends to 
produce those goods and services which are most wanted 
and to the extent to which he satisfies us he profits. 

Burnham feels that there are many evidences that this 
~ system is no longer working. He notes the effectiveness 
_ of the pump priming; the continued growth of the New 
| Deal bureaucracy ; the increasing separation of manage- 
ment and ownership. 

3 He recognizes the development of the New Deal in 
_ the United States and the totalitarian systems of econ- 
~ omy in Germany, Russia, Italy, and Japan, as primitive 
systems of managerial control. Some indication of the 
form of economy Burnham envisions can be gained 
from the following two brief statements: 
s “An economic structure based upon state owner- 
ship of the major instruments of production pro- 
~ vides the framework for the social domination of 
~__the managers. It must also be noticed that this is 

g the only economic structure through which the social 

a denomination of the managers can be consolidated.” 

a “Frequently . it is not totalitarianism, but 
Russian or German, in general ‘foreign totalitar- 

a lanism,’ that is being objected to; a 100 per cent 
! 3 American totalitarianism would not be objection- 


able.” 

Just as capitalism took the place of feudalism, so 
Burnham believes managerial control will take the place 
of capitalism. Capitalism in other words is mot a com- 
+ promise system of economy, but a purely ephemeral 
E + system of production. Burnham constantly points out 

) how capitalism arose out of the decadence of the feudal 
system of economy, but very carefully avoids bringing 
attention to the economy of the Roman Empire which 


‘James Burnham, New York: The John Day Company, 258 pp. $2.50. 
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Let’s Get Going! 


Unfortunately, instead of going forward and making 
some concrete proposals, or actually issuing invitations 
for direct action, the same old discussion was carried 
on and the possibility of getting integration started was 
again left for the future. 

As we have indicated many times, the problem is not 
primarily one of reducing associations, but rather that 
of getting the multitude of organizations to coordinate 
their work. These are times which call for achievement 
rather than endless discussion. 

After serious delay our military program is finally 
getting into stride. Is it not time for commercial teach- 
ers to throw off their lethargy ard get the unity of or- 
ganization which we so badly need? This is a direct 
challenge to the presidents and executive committees of 
tue national organizations of commercial teachers. Let 
us stop talking and cooperate. 


A Coming Managerial Revolution? 


certainly was thoroughly, even pitilessly, capitalistic in 
its production system. 

We believe that Burnham’s theory is a limited, and 
possibly even shallow interpretation of present events. 
We see little more than the same old clash of vested 
interests and attempts on the part of gangsters to con- 
trol things for their own benefit in this present conflict. 
Burnham, we feel, gives this war a prestige which it 
hardly deserves, and it will be noted that the prestige is 
basically given to the other side, 

Capitalism, we feel, is far more vigorous than Burn- 
ham believes. During every period of stress there is a 
tendency for us to centralize our economy. We believe 
that out of the present apotheosis of centralization and 
curbing of individual rights, there will be a general re- 
vulsion on the part of mankind to this ruthlessness, and 
a wholesome reaction in the favor of individualism, 
laissez faire and the profit system of enterprise, which 
for all of its weaknesses is by far the least unsatisfac- 
tory form of human enterprise. 

Nevertheless, Burnham does bring out some of the 
dangers confronting us. His argument brings us a re- 
newed awareness of the evidence that Berle and Means 
gave us over a decade ago in The Modern Corporation 
and Private Property. The manager is becoming in- 
creasingly irresponsible and the owner increasingly un- 
able to assert his property rights. At the very time 
when we are most anxious to maintain our political 
democracy, economic enterprise gives evidence of be- 
coming autocratic and irresponsible. 

We in business education have a major problem in 
this whole situation. The collegiate school of business 
has taken as its unique objective the development of 
technically proficient managers of high morality. 
Whether Burnham’s theory is right or whether the vigor 
of the capitalistic system is reasserted in the immediate 
future, the competency of the manager is of paramount 
importance. Anything we can do to give our managerial 
corps a higher level of integrity and a greater degree of 
technical efficiency will help to make more acceptable the 
path of our American destiny. 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Muddled Thinking a Danger to Business Education 


The future of our secondary schools is 
by no means clear. At the turn of the 
century there was a definite break with 
traditional insistence that without some 
study of the classics one could not be an 
educated person. Modern language, an- 
cient history, and algebra survived a 
decade or two longer as minimal essen- 
tials of a sound education on the second- 
ary school level. 

By the early twenties “social studies” 
began to supersede the various history 
courses that were supposed to be neces- 
sary to the study of United States His- 
tory. Problems of Democracy, vocational 
civics, occupations and other “more use- 
ful” courses crowded out the study of 
history on a chronological basis. Voca- 
tional studies, under the stimulation of 
various vocational education acts, rapidly 
gained in popularity after 1920. 

A few days ago the headmaster of a 
high-grade private secondary school urged 
the head of his science department to 
abandon “old line” physics in favor of 
“something more practical.” The physics 
teacher seemed somewhat puzzled but con- 
sented to see what he could do about the 
matter—as his contribution to the defense 
program, of course. 

All recent surveys of high school grad- 
uates reveal the appalling amount of mal- 
adjustment—occupational, social, and per- 
sonal—that follows high school gradua- 
tion. Occupational placement is being ac- 
cepted as a responsibility of the schools 
where training has been given. But if 
placements are to be made, training must 
precede them. So school administrators 
are becoming quite excited about voca- 
tional training, or at least what they like 
to call “practical education.” The defense 
program is making new demands on 
secondary schools. The N. Y. A. is 
looked upon as a dangerous competitor 
of our secondary school system. Some- 
thing must be done to bring the secondary 
school program up-to-date. 

There is danger in this situation—danger 
that recasting of secondary school cur- 
ricula will be done without taking time 
to obtain and weigh carefully all per- 
tinent facts. Never was there a time when 
enlightened leadership was so_ badly 
needed. Goaded on bv the New York 
Inquiry, National Policies (Commission 
bulletins, National Advisory Committee 
Staff Studies, and scores of other tardy 
announcements of defects in our educa- 
tional program long apparent to vocational 
educators and many others, school ad- 
ministrators are likely to move too fast, 
and more or less blindly, in their effort to 
catch up with social, economic, and edu- 
cational developments that have hitherto 
escaped their notice. No longer is it neces- 
sary for business teachers to fight for 
recognition of the merits of their courses. 
On the contrary, school administrators are 
making weird claims for these courses 
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which put to shame the puny efforts of 
commercial teachers to justify them a 
decade or two ago. 

Here is what Staff Study Number 8 
by the President’s Advisory Committee 
says about one of our courses: “The time 
is undoubtedly not far distant when abil- 
ity to use a typewriter skillfully will be 
as much or more of a test of literacy as 
ability to write a good hand.” Now I am 
not at the moment concerned about the 
absurdity of the implied claim that type- 
writing should be required of all boys and 
girls. My chief concern is about the even 
more obvious absurdity of the implica- 
tion that “writing a good hand” is a “test 
of literacy.” The real danger here lies in 
the fact that reputable educators will 
write such nonsense under the stress of 
the discovery that something must be done 
to improve high school education from 
the point of view of social and economic 
adjustments following*high school gradua- 
tion—or earlier leaving. 

Of course young people should be 
taught to write—every one of them. But 
if good writing is a test of literacy high 
schools and colleges have done little to 
increase the amount of it. 

Here is another example of loose think- 
ing by a school administrator—this time a 
junior high school principal. In a pub- 
lished article he says: “If the writer (the 
principal) were making a curriculum, he 
would include shorthand and_ typewriting 
for all ‘teen age youths.” Here again I 
am not so much concerned with the silly 
assertion that al/ boys and girls of “’teen- 
age” should study shorthand and_type- 
writing, as I am with the fact that a high 
school principal in what is admittedly one 
of the best school systems in the country 
should advocate anything so utterly ab- 
surd. 

But what is more disturbing is the even 
more absurd defense of his statement 
which was made in a letter to a commer- 
cial teacher who asked this principal for 
the arguments which lie behind his state- 
ment. Here is his line of argument: 

“How can we assume that (shorthand 
has little personal use value for the ma- 
jority of people) unless more people 
have had the training to use it?” 

By the same token, how can we know 
that miners, housewives, bus-drivers, 
policemen, firemen, farmers, gas station 
attendants, postmen, truck-drivers, ma- 
chinists, soldiers, sailors, retail salespeo- 
ple, plumbers, paper-hangers, painters, 
carpenters, etc., etc., etc., will not make 
sufficient use of Spanish to justify in- 
cluding it in the curriculum to be pur- 
sued by all “’teen-age youths” without 
first teaching it to all of them to find out 
how useful it might be if learned ? 

Now comes this letter’s most discon- 
certing bit of reasoning. “I have had 
dozens of business people, craftsmen, and 
tradesmen say they wished they knew it.” 


“It” evidently refers to shorthand. A 
generalization of this sort hardly seems 
worthy of an educator, but taking it at 
its face value, what does it mean? I don't 
know. It may be, and most likely is, a 
mistaken notion on the part of his busi- 
ness people, craftsmen, and tradesmen to 
the effect that shorthand, if learned, would 
release them from their present callings 
and start them on the way towards higher 
levels of employment. 

Here’s another one from the defense 
letter: “I assume that any person of nor- 
mal intelligence can learn shorthand.” The 
commercial teacher had made the asser- 
tion that certain “mental qualifications” 
are essential for the mastery of short- 
hand. The principal adds this touch: “I 
would agree that those not of normal in- 
telligence might likely (sic) not profit 
from it.” A reluctant admission that sub- 
normal boys and girls might be excused 
from enrolling for shorthand. 

The commercial teacher pointed out that 
relatively few of the “25,000,000 homes 
possess typewriters” for personal use, and 
that “there are few whose paper work 
and letter writing make ownership of a 


typewriter necessary.” The principal 
brushes this aside with this generaliza- 
tion: “Surveys show that more and more 


typewriters are going into homes.” On 
the absence of the need for them in most 
homes, no comment is made. 

Then our principal’s final comment, in 
answer to the teacher’s contention that 
even in occupational life vocational typing 
is of value to but a small fraction of 
workers, runs like this: “A good many 
million workers in various fields will find 
this skill a help. 

The real Pel in all this does not lie 
in the fact that the arguments in favor of 
shorthand and typewriting for all are 
absurd. It lies in the fact that this is but 
a typical illustration of the thinking that 
too many school administrators are guilty 
of in respect to business education. In 
these columns I have commented previ- 
ously on this situation. The defense pro- 
gram, with its demands for workers, is 
bound to increase the amount of loose 
thinking in this field. The consumer-edu- 
cation movement encourages it. 
Sharp criticisms of secondary education 
in survey reports stimulate this kind of 
thinking when school administrators 
spring to the defense of their offerings 
or frantically try to remedy their short- 
comings without adequate study of all 
essential factors involved in the process. 

One thing is certain. Business educa- 
tion of the future—near and remote— 
will not be exactly what it has been for 
the past generation or two. There will be 
many changes. They will be made from 
within or without. Commercial teachers 
will do well to consider what part they 
should play in bringing about better con- 
ditions in this field and then proceed to 
play their part more effectively than they 
have in the immediate past—during the 
twenty years of development in the other 
vocational fields under federal and state 
acts. 

I am beginning to wonder if the future 
of business education does not depend 
quite largely on how successful we are in 
setting school administrators straight in 
this special field which lies wholly out- 
side the range of their previous training 
and present competence. This new year 
of 1941-1942 is a good time to begin work 
on this problem. What about your own 
principal? Is his thinking as far off bal- 
ance as is that of the one whose pub- 
lished and unpublished thoughts are the 
subject of this statement? Check up on 
this. Then get busy. 
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OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


Split platen permits use of ledger or 
_ tape, or both, at any time, without time-_ 
wasting mechanical adjustments. 


Avtomatic carriage tabulation from 


7 column to column. 


Subtraction that is as fast and easy as 


Writes dates and numbers, adds debits, - 
a subtracts credits, prints balances. 


Burroughs Standard Short-Cut Keyboard. 
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A New Low-Pric 


Burroughs 


For Classrooms 


At last! A low-priced, compact, complete adding- 
bookkeeping machine for use in office practice and 
bookkeeping classrooms. It utilizes standard oper- 
ating techniques and practice procedures which apply 
to any bookkeeping machine. 


The low price of this new Burroughs permits its use 
in er ge quantity for all basic machine training. It 
simplifies teaching supervision; standardizes class 
drill and testing on uniform equipment; assures maxi- 
mum skill within the time available, and provides the 
most profitable vocational training for offices where 
machines of this type predominate. 


New textbook available—“‘Adding-Bookkeeping 
Machine Practice Course’”—combines technical in- 
struction, office practice, adding and bookkeeping 
problems, review and test material—all in logical 
sequence for courses up to 30 hours or more. 


For complete information, get in touch with the local 
Burroughs office, or write direct to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6816 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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Job Analyses Governmental 


NE of the most valid criticisms 
of some of the curricula of high 

schools, business colleges, and uni- 
versities is the fact that they are not 
practical. Perhaps they contain too 
much theory or apply to jobs which 
were prevalent several years ago. 

A university in the District of 
Columbia must answer the needs of 
night-school students who are seeking 
practical training to help them in 
their present positions or in positions 
which will offer promotions. This 
was our primary consideration in at- 
tempting to revise the secretarial cur- 
riculum at The George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Since most of the night-school 
students are employed during the 
day by the Federal Government, job 
analyses were made of the following 
positions as a means toward making 
the suggested program more prac- 
tical. The following jobs, varying 
in difficulty, were analyzed: (1) 
Junior Typist and Under Clerk-Typ- 
ist, (2) Senior Typist and Junior 
Clerk-Typist, (3) Junior Stenog- 
rapher and Junior Clerk-Stenog- 
rapher, (4) Senior Stenographer, 
(5) Clerk Stenographer, and (6) 
Senior Clerk-Stenographer. 


Junior Typist and Under 
Clerk-Typist—CAF-1* 
General Duties and Responsibilities 

Typing from plain copy and simple 
rough draft and performing assigned 
simple clerical tasks, as, for exam- 
ple: Typing correspondence, mem- 
oranda, and reports from plain copy 
or simple rough draft; typing rou- 
tine letters according to definitely 
prescribed form; typing file cards 
and simple office forms; keeping 
simple office files and records. 


Necessary Qualifications 

1. Training and experience: either 
one year of clerical experience and 
two years of high school, including 
or supplemented by a course in typ- 
ing; or graduation from high school, 
including or supplemented by a 
course in typing; or any equivalent 
combination of experience and train- 
ing. 

2. Knowledge of general office 
practices, procedures, and operations. 

3. Ability to type with accuracy 

*“CAF” means “clerical, administrative and 


fiscal” in job classifications as opposed to “P,” 
professional, and “SP,” sub-professional. 


SEPTEMBER, 1941 


by Dorothy H. Veon 


The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


from plain copy at a net rate of 40 
words a minute; make accurate 
copies from plain copy material; 
maintain simple files and records; 
understand and carry out oral and 
written instructions. 


Senior Typist and Junior 
Clerk-Typist—CAF-2 
General Duties and Responsibilities 

Typing material from plain copy 
and rough drafts, keeping simple files 
and records and performing miscel- 
laneous clerical tasks of some dif- 
ficulty, as for example: Typing from 


plain copy or rough draft corres- 
pondence, memoranda, reports, and 
financial statements; charts, and 
other tabular material; assembling 
specified material and data from or- 
fice files and records; maintaining 
follow-up card indexes and files on 
pending actions; answering routine 
telephone inquiries and giving out 
readily available information; typ- 
ing routine letters according to defi- 
nitely prescribed form, varying the 
details to suit the circumstances; 
composing and typing simple briefs 
of mail and memoranda; checking 
forms; letters and memoranda for 
completion, signatures, necessary at- 
tachments, and other prescribed in- 
formation, typing in additional data 
as required ; posting to permanent of- 
fice records by typewriter, 


Secretarial Work 


Necessary Qualifications 

1. Experience and training: either 
one year of clerical experience in- 
cluding typing, and graduation from 
high school, including or supplement- 
ed by a course in typing ; or two years 
of clerical experience and two years 
of high school, including or supple- 
mented by courses in typing; or any 
equivalent combination of experience 
and training. 

2. Good knowledge of general of- 
fice practices, procedures, and op- 
erations, including filing and record 
keeping. 

3. Ability to type with accuracy 
from plain copy at a net rate of 40 
words a minute; make accurate 
copies of corrected manuscripts; un- 
derstand and carry out oral and 
written directions ; maintain files and 
records. 


Junior Stenographer and Junior 
Clerk-Stenographer—CAF-2 


General Duties and Responsibilities 

Taking and transcribing dictation 
and performing miscellaneous cler- 
ical tasks of some difficulty and com- 
plexity, as for example: Taking and 
transcribing dictation of  corres- 
pondence, memoranda, and reports; 
taking and transcribing rough notes 
on long-distance telephone conver- 
sations; typing from plain copy or 
rough draft both textual and tabular 
material; maintaining simple filing 
systems and office records; compos- 
ing and typing routine letters of 
transmittal and acknowledgment ; an- 
swering telephone calls and receiv- 
ing visitors to the office. 

Necessary Qualifications 

1. Training and experience: either 
one year of clerical experience and 
graduation from high school, includ- 
ing or supplemented by courses in 
stenography and typing; or two 
years of clerical experience and two 
years of high school, including or 
supplemented by courses in stenog- 
raphy and typing; or any equivalent 
combination of experience and train- 
ing. 

2. Good knowledge of general of- 
fice practices, procedures, and op- 
erations, including filing and record 
keeping. 

3. Ability to take dictation of 
ordinary difficulty at a net rate of 
80 words a minute, and to transcribe 
it on the typewriter at a net rate 
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of 30 words a minute; understand 
and carry out oral and written in- 
structions; use correct grammar, 
punctuation, and spelling. 


Senior Stenographer—CAF-3 


General Duties and Responsibilities 

Performing stenographic and cler- 
ical work requiring skill, initiative 
and judgment in carrying out es- 
tablished procedures and regulations, 
as for example: Taking and tran- 
scribing dictation of correspondence, 
memoranda, and reports on such 
phases of the housing program as 
planning, designing, financing, con- 
struction, management, and general 
administration ; taking and transcrib- 
ing long-distance telephone calls; 
typing from plain copy and rough 
draft material presenting difficult and 
changing problems of arrangement; 
supervising clerical assistants en- 
gaged in routine stenographic, typing, 
and general clerical work ; composing 
and typing replies to correspondence 
requiring an intimate, but non-tech- 
nical, knowledge of office procedures 
and policies; selecting and assem- 
bling data and material necessary for 
the preparation of regular and special 
reports; answering telephone calls, 
receiving visitors and disposing of 
inquiries requiring knowledge of the 
work and policies of the office ; main- 
taining office files and records of 
some variety and complexity. 


Necessary Qualifications 

1. Training and experience: either 
two years of clerical experience in- 
cluding stenography ; and graduation 
from high school, including or sup- 
plemented by courses in stenography 
and typing; or any equivalent com- 
bination of experience and training. 

2. Thorough knowledge of general 
office practice, procedures, and op- 
erations, including filing, letter writ- 
ing and record keeping, correct gram-~- 
matical usage, punctuation, and spell- 
ing. 

3. Ability to take dictation of av- 
erage difficulty at a net rate of 96 
words a minute and to type from 
clear copy at a net rate of 50 words 
a minute; deal effectively with gen- 
eral office problems; use good oral 
and written English; supervise the 
work of others. 


Clerk-Stenographer—CAF-4 


General Duties and Responsibilities 

Performing stenographic and cler- 
ical work in the Office of the Direc- 
tor of Personnel with responsibility 
for: Taking and transcribing dicta- 
tion of correspondence and memoran- 
da on technical and administrative 
phases of public personnel adminis- 
tration and organization; taking and 
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transcribing verbatim long-distance 
telephone calls; preparing corres- 
pondence in cases where well-defined 
policy and practice can be applied; 
answering telephone calls and receiv- 
ing office callers, using discretion in 
giving out information in answer to 
their inquiries; maintaining office 
files and records; assembling on own 
initiative needed memoranda, re- 
ports, correspondence, and other in- 
formation for the use of the Direc- 
tor in taking action or answering 
inquiries. 


Necessary Qualifications 

1. Training and experience: either 
three years of stenographic experi- 
ence of which one year shall have 
been in a clerical capacity with re- 
sponsibility for the independent 


“The Federal Government needs 
stenographers and typists. They 
are recruiting many every day. 
Most of these persons are not ade- 
quately trained.” 


preparation of correspondence, re- 
ception of visitors, and the installa- 
tion and maintenance of office files 
and records, and graduation from 
high school, including or supplement- 
ed by courses in stenography and 
typing; or any equivalent combina- 
tion of experience and training. 

2. Ability to take dictation at a 
rate of 120 words per minute; type 
from plain copy at a net rate of 50 
words per minute; use effective oral 
and written English; make correc- 
tions in grammar and punctuation. 


Senior Clerk-Stenographer 


General Duties and Responsibilities 


In the Office of the Director of 
the Informational Service Division, 
receiving callers, taking and tran- 
scribing dictation, and writing cor- 
respondence, as for example: Taking 
and transcribing dictation and com- 
posing correspondence for the Direc- 
tor; reviewing all correspondence 
clearing through the division for con- 
sistency with other correspondence 
and for suitability of style, tone, and 
content and referring to the Direc- 
tor only that which is of unusual 
importance ; receiving telephone calls 
and visitors to the office, referring 
them to others or disposing of their 
business whenever possible and, when 
necessary, making appointments for 
the Director; maintaining the flow 
and clearance of work in the ab- 
sence of the Director, referring to 
the Assistant Director of Adminis- 
trative Assistant on matters of pol- 
icy interpretation; gathering facts 


and information for the Director, as a 
assigned, from reports, bulletins, and — 


other employees and officials. 
Necessary Qualifications 

1. Experience and training: either 
four years of progressive stenograph- 
ic experience, of which two years 
shall have been in a_ responsible 
secretarial capacity, and graduation 
from high school, including or sup- 
plemented by courses in stenography 
and typing; or any equivalent com- 
bination of experience and training. 

2. Thorough knowledge of office 
methods and procedures, and of 
English grammar, spelling, and punc- 
tuation. 

3. Ability to take dictation at 1 
rate of 120 words per minute; type 
from plain copy at a net rate of 5) 
words per minute; maintain files and 
records; use correct and concise orl 
and written English; establish an 
maintain cooperative working rela- 
tions with others. 

Summary of Job Analyses 
Ty pewriting 

An analysis of these jobs shows a 
need for typewriting with emphasis 
on the typing of the following mate- 
rials: Correspondence, memoranda, 
reports, charts, financial statements, 
and other tabular material from plain 
copy; like materials from rough 
draft; routine letters according to 
definitely prescribed form, varying 
the details to suit the circumstances. 


Transcription 

The taking and transcribing of dic- 
tation is mentioned in every position 
involving stenographic duties. 


Review of Shorthand System 

A review of the system of short- 
hand used is implied in the taking 
and transcribing of dictation rapidly 
and accurately. 


Shorthand Reporting 

The need for reporting classes in- 
volving high-speed dictation is spe- 
cifically brought out in “takine and 
transcribing long-distance telephone 
calls.” From the experience of the 
writer it has been found necessary 
to have on hand at all times per- 
sons who can take and _ transcribe 
special jobs such as lectures, discus- 
sions, investigations, etc. 
Secretarial Duties 

The secretarial phases run through- 
out the six positions with varying 
intensities : 

1. Assembling specified material 
and data from office files and records. 

2. Maintaining follow-up indexes 
and files on pending actions. 


3. Checking forms, letters, and — 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Some Developments in Marketing Education 


p RIOR to the twentieth century the 
demand for goods far exceeded 
the supply. This sellers’ market en- 
couraged major attention to be given 
to fill the demand ; consequently, pro- 
duction was given major attention. 
Inventions and labor saving devices 
were eagerly employed while power 
machinery and newly developed skills 
and techniques were grasped in order 
that the ever-increasing demands of 
consumers might be met. 

Lack of proper and adequate trans- 
portation facilities tended to elim- 
inate the overlapping of territories 
of manufacturers and distributors. 
After 1873 competition became a fac- 
tor but did not greatly concern it- 
self with much of consumption 
goods." 

Gradually, then, production caught 
up with the demands of consumption. 
As competition became ever keener 
and adequate transportation facilities 
with improved methods for shipping, 
such as refrigeration and fast freight, 
made possible the widening of mar- 
kets with overlapping of territories 
and attendant increased competition, 
producers were eager to find markets 
and means for disposing of the goods 
they were capable of producing. 
Education of a 
public for rec- 
ognition of 
brands and spe- 
cific goods as 
well as new uses 
for goods now 
becomes the 
problem. Sales- 
men must be 
trained for the 
task of intelli- 
gently disposing 
of an ever in- 
creasing produc- 
tion. Manufac- 
turers and farm- 
ers see a need 
for studying 
marketing in 
order to effect 
economies in the 
field of distribu- 
tion. 


Production Problems Solved First 


Since production precedes distribu- 
tion it seems natural and logical that 
the problems of production were 
studied and overcome before those 
of distribution. The tangible fac- 


Maynard, Weidler, and Beckman: Principles 
of Marketing, Third Edition, The Ronald Press 
Company, 1939, page 11. 
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“Since most high school stu- 
dents are young boys and girls 
who have not determined their 
vocations by the time they grad- 
uate, at about eighteen years of 
age, much of this vocational train- 
ing must be deferred to the post 
graduate level, . . . This training 
will reach but a small percentage 
of the total entering the market- 
ing trades.” 


tors in evidence in production nat- 
urally are easier to study than the 
more intangible factors found in dis- 
tribution. The rapid growth in the 
number of articles produced has 
stimulated our thought, attention and 
study of marketing. Plant capaci- 
ties and overproduction have made 
necessary a study of consumer’s 
needs and their capacities to consume. 

Market potentialities have been 
studied by private organizations and 


“The demands of customers for information are forcing stores to pay more attention to 
the presentation of fundamental, accurate, and pertinent information 
as given by salespeople.” 


by bureaus of business research con- 
ducted by numerous universities and 
colleges. The study of marketing 
costs and other marketing problems 
has been the concern of trade asso- 
ciations, individual students of these 
problems, and congressional groups. 
Business itself has given even more 
attention to the development of sales- 
men and the sales department. 


Consumer Education 


Consumer education is now as 
much a part of the school and col- 
lege curriculum as any basic subject. 
It has been given an accepted station 
in all educational circles—it is con- 
sidered a permanent part of educa- 
tion for life. Educators are dili- 
gently working on evolving subject 
matter and instruction methods bet- 
ter to meet the practical needs of 
students. It is believed by many 
that schools and colleges may in- 
tensify their study of consumer eco- 
nomics and bring it into a new focus 
because of war conditions. Greater 
attention is concentrated on merchan- 
dise knowledge. Consumer move- 
ments have done much to stimulate 
attention on “knowing the goods.” 
These demands of customers for 
information are forcing stores to pay 
more attention to the presentation of 
fundamental, accurate, per- 
tinent information as given by sales- 
people and as disseminated by ad- 
vertising. 


College Courses in Consumption 
Economics 


While there has been a great 
increase in work 
in consumer eco- 
nomics on the 
college level, it 
is probable that 
less than one col- 
lege in five offers 
such work. 

Uniformity is 
lacking in the 
teaching of these 
courses in con- 
sumption econ- 
omics due to a 
considerable ex- 
tent to the lack 
of textbook and 
other materials 
and also due to 
lack of agree- 
ment regarding 
the field of con- 
sumption econ- 
omics. 

Some of the methods encountered 
in these courses as taught in uni- 
versities and colleges include the 
stress of the more theoretical as- 
pects and implications; in many of 
the home economics courses the tech- 
nical rather than the monetary as- 
pects are emphasized. Titles of 
courses frequently fail to disclose 
the subject matter treated. 
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Teachers report an active interest 
on the part of students while the 
teachers themselves are enthusiastic 
over the new emphasis of consump- 
tion economics. Practical objectives 
are usually set for these courses. 
Many courses, unfortunately, are 
poorly organized and lack definite 
objectives or offer confused aims 
and objectives. 

There seems to be no dearth of 
literature in the field of consumption 
economics. Much of this is being 
better organized and therefore pre- 
sents a more thorough understand- 
ing of the subject and its problems. 
It is held that there is frequently 
a lack of scientific analysis and in- 
vestigation. An ever present dan- 
ger is to use such courses as a 
weapon of propaganda which ser- 
iously prevents the realization of 
sought objectives. 


Training in Secondary Schools 


We find marketing education and 
training in many types of institutions 
today. Many of our young people 
wishing to become owners and execu- 
tives have gone to colleges and uni- 
versities for undergraduate and grad- 
uate courses in business organization, 
management, administration and 
marketing. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom?, professor 
of marketing at Columbia University, 
notes the steady increase in the to- 
tal enrollment in collegiate courses 
in marketing but he holds that the 
accomplishments at this level do not 
compare with those in technical and 
engineering schools. He holds that 
improvements in marketing must 
come from training which will tend 
to raise the general level of per- 
sonal efficiency of all workers. Fur- 
ther, Dr. Nystrom maintains that 
the colleges offering such market- 
ing training reach only a very few 
of those who go into marketing. Such 
courses may prove interesting and 
valuable as a starting point but they 
have had little mass effect on the na- 
tional problems of marketing. 

More high school graduates go into 
retailing and other marketing trades 
than into any other ‘business. Most 
high schools are now offering ele- 
mentary courses in salesmanship, ad- 
vertising, business letter writing, and 
other commercial subjects. Dr. Ny- 
strom predicts that the normal trend 
of events will find such courses in- 
creasing in the high schools. He be- 
lieves the high school to be nearer 
the masses of people and better lo- 
cated and equipped in order to train 
young people for the marketing 
trades. 

?“Education and Training for Marketing,” 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May, 1940, page 159. 


Since most high school students 
are young boys and girls who have 
not determined their vocations by the 
time they graduate, at about eighteen 
years of age, much of this vocational 
training must be deferred to the post 
graduate level or the level of the 
junior college or junior courses in 
regular college. Again, this training 
will reach but a small percentage of 
the total entering the marketing 
trades. 

Secondary schools are responding 
te the demands of stores for mer- 
chandise knowledge on the part of 
potential salespeople. Many schools 
are placing more emphasis on tex- 
tiles. These courses deal with many 
types of merchandise. 

Charles F. Phillips of Colgate Uni- 
versity believes that the forthcoming 
increase in public school instruction 
in marketing will do something to 
improve the efficiency of the small 
middleman, but such gains will be 
gradual. 


What Is Desired in Marketing 
Education? 


Dr. Nystrom, who is also president 
of the Limited Price Variety Stores 
Association and a member of the 
Federal Board of Vocational Edu- 
cation, suggests that the best way to 
develop adequately trained workers 
for the task of marketing is by means 
of a “modernized apprenticeship,” 
which must include academic train- 
ing and technical training by carefully 
directed and well qualified instruc- 
tors. In order to reach the greatest 
number of workers he believes the 


public school system to be the best 
possible means. He holds this pro- 
gram to be the responsibility as well 
as the opportunity of teachers and 
students in marketing. 


Why Marketing Education? 

Dr. Nystrom lists the following 
reasons for giving major considera- 
tion to the possibilities of education 
and training for marketing: 

T. “More than half of what con- 
sumers pay for the goods they buy 
and use goes to cover the services 
of marketing, and the proportion of 
marketing costs is still growing. If 
education and training can make 
workers more efficient, then there 
should be a widespread public de- 
mand for it. 

2. “The large and growing number 
of people employed in the marketing 
of goods and services would undoubt- 
edly earn more and find more satis- 
faction in their work if they could 
learn how to produce more. 

3. “The fact that marketing has not 
in recent years been able to make 
any economies or gains comparable 
to the gains made in the production 
and processing of goods constitutes 
a challenge both to business and to 
education. 

4. “The relatively high failure or 
mortality rates among marketing con- 
cerns seem to indicate that there are 
weaknesses in our present distribu- 
tion of goods that might be reme- 
died by the right sort of educational 
effort.’ 

8 “Education and Training for Marketing,” 


Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science; May, 1940, page 158. 


Infromative Labeling Bulletin 


_The National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil has just published a manual which tells 
what information labels should provide if 
they are to enable the consumer to pur- 
chase intelligently and shows the im- 
portance of informative labels in a period 
when consumers are faced with the pos- 
sibility of rising costs and lowered qual- 
ity. It also shows that the use of infor- 
mative labels benefits retailers and manu- 
facturers as well as consumers. 

A valuable feature of the manual is 
that it contains reproduction of numerous 
labels, carefully selected because they do 
provide definite information, which have 
been recently adopted by leading retailers 
and manufacturers. It is claimed that no 
textbook or other publication provides a 
similar compilation. 

One section of the manual describes the 
Council’s project for the informative and 
grade labeling of canned foods and tells 
on what basis. food labels are approved by 
the Council as to the type of information 
they provide. (These labels bear the leg- 
end: “This is the type of label suggested 
by the National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 


cil, Inc.’’) A substantial proportion of the 
canned foods sold throughout the country 
already carries—or will soon carry—these 
labels. The Council is anxious to have 
consumer education classes make a study 
of the labels, compare them with others 
used on canned foods, and determine if the 
labels bearing the Council legend enable 
consumers to buy canned foods wisely. 

This manual also deals with the infor- 
mative labeling of textiles and other types 
of consumer goods. It is significant that 
the Consumer Division of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission in its official 
publication, Defense, publicly commended 
the Council’s labeling projects. 

During the present emergency the la- 
beling of consumer goods will be more 
important than ever before. Informative 
Labeling gives a thorough presentation of 
this subject which will prove highly val- 
uable to the consumer. 

Informative Labeling sells for 25 cents 
a copy. A generous discount is available 
to student classes which send in orders 
for ten or more copies. 
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Aids Developing Typing Speed 


COMMON procedure in the de- 
Pasaement of speed in a type- 
writing class is the daily administra- 
tion of timed tests—generally from 
one to five minutes in length. It 
is assumed that by this procedure 
the student will gain in speed over 
a period of time. 

Teachers who follow this method 
of speed building often find in their 
classes students writing at the same 
rate of speed week after week, with 
little or no appreciable growth by the 
end of the semester year. In many 
cases teachers reprimand these stu- 
dents for “not trying hard enough” 
and penalize them in terms of grade 
or promotion. 

It is quite probable that if these 
teachers were subjected to the same 
method of speed development they, 
like their pupils, would show little 
growth. It is also likely that some 
of these teachers do not possess the 
same degree of skill which they are 
trying to develop in their classes. 
Since an understanding of a thing 
comes best from the ability to do 
that thing, the possession of a rea- 
sonable typing rate by the teacher is 
essential before she can develop 
speed ability in her classes. 


Practice What You Teach 


If a teacher does not possess the 
same skill she is trying to develop 
within her group, she is likely to be 
tyrannical, forcing the students to 
attempt everything she demands. 
While some results may be obtained 
from this procedure, more worth- 
while results will evolve from a 
wholesome atmosphere where teacher 
and students understand the job to 
be done and work harmoniously to- 
gether in reaching their goal. If a 
teacher possesses the skill she is try- 
ing to impart, her chief task in the 
promotion of speed development lies 
in two directions: (1) creating in the 
students the desire to improve; (2) 
incorporating in their techniques the 
essentials necessary in the acquisi- 
tion of speed. 

The teacher can do much toward 
creating within students the desire 
to improve by constantly demonstrat- 
ing her ability to type at a rapid 
rate, by having speedy typists from 
previous years demonstrate to the 
group, and by having champions 
from typewriter companies visit the 
class. 

_Incorporating in the students’ tech- 
niques the essentials necessary in the 
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acquisition of speed is the more dif- 
ficult task. It must be the result of 
steady development from the stu- 
dents’ very first day in the typing 
class. The teacher should have the 
students perform each step in the 
machine-learning process as rapidly 
as they can keep it under control. 
Since the mechanical ability of in- 
dividuals differs, some students can- 
not be expected to manipulate the 
machine as rapidly as others. A con- 
stant check therefore, should be kept 
on each individual to see that he is 
performing as accurately and as rap- 
idly as his ability permits. 


Time Each Segment of Learning 


During this early period of acquir- 
ing correct techniques, the teacher 
should time repeated machine manip- 


needed. She will undoubtedly find 
some who have a fear of going faster, 
since they feel they make more er- 
rors by doing so, and others who be- 
come nervous if pushed beyond the 
rate they wish to go. 

Since the class instruction does not 
consume the entire period, the teacher 
has portions of periods free to work 
individually with students. In this 
individual instruction she should do 
actual machine operation, setting the 
model and having the student try to 
duplicate her technique. Since some 
students are slow in progress, she 
may have to work with an individual 
several days before the desired results 
are obtained. Others will learn more 
rapidly and her efforts will bear fruit 
earlier. The teacher will soon learn 
how much individual instruction and 


‘During the timing period, the teacher should walk around the room to see 
if students are building correct habits and to offer aid wherever needed.”’ 


ulation, such as throwing the car- 
riage, returning hands to position, 
spacing between words and sentences, 
and shifting for capitals. Each day 
during the word-learning stage she 
should time the words learned the 
previous day. During this timing 
she should walk around the room to 
see if students are building correct 
habits and to offer aid wherever 


observation will be needed by each 
student and what daily or weekly re- 
sults may be expected from each. 


First Weeks of Training Vital 


Individual instruction during the 
early weeks of a typing course is 
especially important, for the foun- 
dation laid then means the aiding 
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or retarding of the individual in his 
future development. It is essential, 
therefore, that the teacher spend all 
the time she can in individual in- 
struction during this early period. 

After the students have acquired 
control of the keyboard and are at 
ease in writing straight copy, timed 
tests on this material are then advis- 
able for the group. Care must be 
taken in administering these, for it 
is possible for the student to lose 
control of his movements and to fail 
to follow the correct habits he has 
built up in the manipulation of the 
machine, thereby causing so many 1n- 
accuracies in writing that he is 
harmed more than he is benefited. If 
the right attitude is built up in the 
individual and he understands the 
test as a measurement of his own 
growth, he will look forward to it 
rather than fear it. 


Typing Training Is Remedial 
Teaching 

Instruction in speed building on 
straight copy is a period for remedial 
instruction as well as a period for 
the continuation of growth. It gives 
the teacher an opportunity to ob- 
serve carefully the habits built up 
by the individual during the early 


weeks of his instruction. Among the - 


observations that she will wish to 
make at this time are these: 


Physical 


1. An examination of the student’s 
fingernails to see that they do not ex- 
tend sufficiently beyond the tip of the 
finger to interfere with stroking. 

2. An observation of the student’s 
sitting posture. 

3. An observation of the student’s 
actions for signs of fatigue. 


Mental 


1. A determination of the student’s 
“frame of mind.” Is he anxious to 
develop speed? Is he willing to co- 
operate in helping to improve his 
speed ability ? 


Machine Operation 


1. An observation of the student’s 
fingers in operation on the keyboard 
to see if sufficient strength is given 
to stroking. 

2. An observation of the parts of 
the fingers being used to see if the 
keys and machine parts are being 
struck and used correctly. 

3. An observation of the arching 
and lowering of the wrists in making 
high and low reaches to see if there 
is a minimum of waste motion. 

4. An observation of movements of 
the hand, arm, and body to see if 
there is waste motion. 
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5. An observation of the student’s 
finger movements from key to key to 
see that he is going directly to each 
key and not returning to the home 
keys (asdf ;lkj) each time. 

6. An observation of the student’s 
ability to follow copy. 

The results of the preceding ob- 
servations will reveal existing need 
for remedial instruction. The amount 
needed may be little or much, de- 
pending on the student’s strict ad- 
herence to the typing principles 
taught earlier. A constant check 
must be made to see that the student 
corrects bad habits at the same time 
that he continues his speed devel- 
opment, for without this correction 
his speed will always be handicapped. 

Perhaps one of the greatest needs 
in remedial instruction arises from 
the student’s inability to let his fin- 
gers remain on the last-used keys 
until those fingers are needed else- 
where. This may be illustrated in 
the writing of the word them. If 
the student is accustomed to return- 
ing to his home keys each time he 
strikes a letter, he will reach from 
the home key f to ¢ and back to f, 
from 7 to h and back to j, from d 
to e and back to d, etcetera. This 
wasted motion is especially prevalent 
where the student has been taught 
the home-row keys first. Observa- 
tions of experienced typists will show 
that they move from one letter to the 
succeeding letter needed by a finger 
and that they do not sandwich the 
asdf ;lkj keys in between. It is 
therefore essential that a check be 
made of the movements of the stu- 
dent’s fingers in word- and sentence- 
writing to see that reaches are made 
with direct movements and with a 
minimum loss of time and motion, 


Techniques in Speed Development 


After the above observations and 
remedial instruction, the student is 
ready to proceed further with his 
speed development. The teacher can 
do much at this stage to help the 
student increase his rate. When she 
is ready to begin the instruction. she 
selects the material to be practiced 
and seats herself by the student. She 
asks the student to write the first 
sentence for one minute while she 
times him. The rate is calculated, 
so the student will be able to make a 
comparison of his speed at the begin- 
ning and the end of the practice. 


The teacher now explains to the 
student that she is going to help 
him increase his rate still further. 
She asks him to write the first word 
of the sentence, then to listen to 
her typing of the word and to explain 


the difference. The teacher repeats — 
the word, resting between each repe- 
tition so the student can catch the 
sound of her typing and duplicate 
it. As soon as the teacher thinks 
he has the idea she is trying to im- 
part, she asks him to write a line 
of the word with her and try to 
finish at the same time she does. 
The pace she sets is that which she 
thinks he can reach if he does not 
hesitate between the letters he is 
writing. More lines are repeate 
until the student has reached the 
rate set by the teacher. After 1 
short rest the speed is increased to 
a slightly higher rate and the stu- 
dent practices the word until he ha; 
approximated the  teacher’s rate. 
When she feels that she has ex- 
hausted the student’s ability to in- 
crease his speed on the first word, 
she begins the next word and _ fol- 
lows the same procedure. Then the 
two words are practiced together un- 
til he has reached his maximun 
speed on them for that period. Since 
fatigue is a great factor in the re 
tarding of speed, moments of res‘ 
are allowed during the practice. 


Keep Record of Speed Rates 


When the entire sentence is prac- 
ticed, the teacher times the student 
on it for one minute, writing along 
with him at the rate that was built 
up during the period. The sentence 
is repeated several times, and the 
maximum rate on it is compared 
with the timed writing in the begin- 
ning. The student keeps a record 
of these rates, so he can compare 
them with his speed the next day. 

When the student arrives in the 
typing class the next day, he types 
a few times the sentence that he cov- 
ered the dav before. The teacher 
then times him. If he feels that 
he can do still better, he is timed 
again. The teacher and student then 
begin on the second sentence, tim- 
ing it before it is practiced. Since 
it is seldom that two sentences in 
straight copy are the same in length, 
a comparison should be made of the 
beginning and ending time of each 
sentence. The teacher and student 
should work through the new sen- 
tence just as they did the one before 
it, always following these steps: 


1. Practicing each word until both 
feel that the maximum speed for that 
time has been reached. 

2. Combining the practice of that 
word with the preceding content and 
timing it. 

3. Timing the entire sentence un- 
til both feel that the maximum rate 
on it for the day has been reached. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Teaching Economics by Practical Projects 


N a recent article entitled “Why 
We Behave Like Illiterates”” Pro- 
fessor E. L. Thorndike declares that 
“while economics teaches that a per- 


- son who does nothing to satisfy the 


wants of his fellowmen will receive 
nothing from them except as charity, 
half of our adults think that the 
world owes every man a living... . 


_ The ignorance of people concerning 


economics and business is on a level 
with their ignorance concerning 
physiology and medicine, and_ they 
seem little or no better qualified to 
determine a nation’s laws about 
wealth and work than its laws about 
typhoid fever and cholera. . . . The 


schools are partly to blame for ig- 


norance, irrationality and prejudice 
concerning economics and business.”” 

Professor Thorndike does not re- 
gard the schools as solely nor even 
primarily responsible for this situa- 
tion but the fact that we rather com- 


' placently call ourselves a nation of 
“economic illiterates” does present a 


challenge to all those who teach eco- 
nomics at either the high school or 
college level. Although the high 
school teachers of economics are the 
more numerous, the college teachers 
must bear the greater responsibility. 
Both the subject matter and the pat- 


tern of presentation have been devel- 


oped at the college level and handed 


_ down to the high schools. The college 
' teacher is also in a position to ap- 


_ praise the results of high school in- 
_ struction when students reach college. 
What will be said is in no sense 


meant to be critical of high school 
teaching but is an attempt to make 
some contribution to the common 
problem of teaching a difficult sub- 
ject. 

What are some of the things that 
can be done in the high school course 
that will be helpful to the student 
whether he goes on to college or not? 
First of all, it may be said that the 
high school course can develop an at- 
titude of investigation and a curiosity 
about economic affairs that may be- 
come the foundation of a life-long in- 
terest. Students should learn at once 
that the laboratory of economics is 
the every-day business world, and in 
many respects this can be learned 
better in high school than in college. 
Students living at home have better 
opportunities for contacts with actual 
business situations, and it is gener- 
ally easier for high school teachers to 
require certain definite assignments, 


New York Sun, January 11, 1941. 
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“Perhaps the greatest difficulty 
with the economics that students 
are taught in high school is that 
there is too much memory work 
and too little understanding.” 


such as notebook work, that are de- 
cidedly worth while but are almost 
impossible in large, crowded college 
and university courses. School and 
college put a premium upon the abil- 
ity to use books, but in the social sci- 
ences there is no substitute for the 
spirit of investigation and an under- 
standing of concrete situations met 
in daily life. 


Description not Enough 


But a descriptive knowledge of 
business practice is not enough. Stu- 
dents must be taught to recognize un- 
derlying economic principles and this 
is a challenge to good teaching. Per- 
haps the greatest difficulty with the 
economics that students are taught 
in high school is that there is too 
much memory work and _ too little 
understanding. They learn defini- 


Litt) 


“Students should learn at once that the 
laboratory of economics is the every-day 
business world.”’ 


tions and do not get the idea that 
economics involves a series of prob- 
lems and relationships and that it 
deals with a dynamic and not a static 
world. As Professor John Dewey 
has said: “Change is the primary so- 
cial fact as surely as motion is the 
primary physical fact.” 

It is important that certain funda- 
mentals be stressed but not too much 
and too dogmatically. Memorized 
statements about demand and supply 
mean little if students are unable to 
see their application in the affairs of 
every day life. A freshman college 
student was recently having difficulty 
understanding the principles of mar- 
ginal cost and the relation between 
cost and the market price. He re- 
turned from a visit home with the 
matters cleared up. His father, an 
advertising man, had told him of an 
experience that made costs vivid. The 
father had visited a small but busy 
dry-cleaning establishment with an 
advertising proposal. The proprietor 
said he was afraid to advertise be- 
cause if he tried to handle more than 
10 additional suits a day he would be 
in difficulties. He would require more 
steam, which would mean a larger 
boiler. That would not be bad in it- 
self but a larger boiler would require 
a rearrangement of the plant and an 
addition to the building. He could 
stand that but to enlarge his building 
would require more land and to ac- 
quire this would be difficult and 
would make his costs prohibitive. 
The situation was not unusual but 
to this student and to the class te 
which it was described it carried a 
note of reality. 


Use of the Project Method 


Certain projects can be undertaken 
in high school perhaps to better ad- 
vantage than in college. One of these 
is an investigation of the amount of 
competition in various lines of busi- 
ness. A high school student who has 
attempted to measure the degree of 
competition or the lack of competi- 
tion experienced by certain busi- 
nesses in his home town will have a 
far better basis of understanding the 
current discussion of monopolistic 
practices than do most college stu- 
dents of the subject who have never 
given thought to actual situations. 

One teaching device that has been 
found useful has been to draw a scale 
upon the blackboard with pure com- 
petition at one end and pure monop- 
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oly at the other end. The various de- 
grees of monopolistic competition are 
then arranged along the scale. Stu- 
dents are asked to finish the chart by 
characterizing the various intermedi- 
ate steps between competition and 
monopoly. Characteristics associated 
with demand are listed above the line 
and characteristics of the supply sit- 
uations are listed below the line. By 
the time students have worked this 
out carefully they have a rather good 
idea of the various price situations. 
If it is desired to bring in such situa- 
tions as oligopoly or duopoly this 
may be done. It is necessary, of 
course, that students understand that 
such a means of representation is 
only a simple diagrammatic presenta- 
tion of complex economic situations, 
but it does help to fix the principles 
in mind. The students may then be 
required to find actual business situa- 
tions that seem to illustrate the 
chart.” 


Topics to be Investigated 


Another topic to be investigated is 
that of costs. Students might well be 
assigned to interview men in differ- 
ent lines of business, find out what 
they can about costs, and investigate 
particularly the effect upon costs of a 
changed volume of productiom. 

Problems of demand might be in- 
vestigated at first hand. Merchants 
and other businessmen could be in- 
terviewed and a study made of adver- 
tising. The demand for certain sea- 
sonal goods might also be studied, 
and the tendency of prices to cluster 
around certain traditional price 
points could be investigated. 


The high school course may well 
pay particular attention to consump- 
tion, which is frequently neglected 
in college courses. All students are 
present and future consumers; not 
all will go into business. Further- 
more, consumption lends itself par- 
ticularly well to the project method 
There should not be too much em- 
phasis upon debunking. 

High school students can also in- 
vestigate taxes. This is frequently 
done in connection with courses in 
Civics, but the economic results of 
paying taxes are usually not studied. 
In this connection it is important to 
teach students to distinguish between 
the incidence or direct monetary bur- 
den of paying a tax and the indirect 
results or effects which may come as 
consequence of paying the tax. It is 


_ ? One difficulty in teaching high school econom- 
ics as in college courses has been the lack of close 
agreement among authors upon definitions. Very 
constructive help in this field may be had by con- 
sulting the Handbook of Accepted Economics 
which Professor Willford I. King of New York 
University is working out and which may be pur- 
chased from him in preliminary duplicated form. 
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particularly important to stress rela- 
tionships and repercussions because 
people so often fail to realize that 
panaceas entail unexpected results. 
They see the promised benefits of a 
Townsend Plan without realizing the 
complications that may develop. In- 
terviews with businessmen in differ- 
ent fields very often bring out inter- 
esting facts which give the students 
an insight they would not otherwise 
have into this aspect of taxation. 
These contacts, like all contacts with 
businessmen and actual business 
problems, have an important voca- 
tional value. They help students to 
realize some of the problems to be 
found in various vocations and lines 
of business. 


There Is an Economic System 


Above all, in teaching economics at 
any level, it is important to empha- 


size the fact that with all its faults 
there is an economic system. Too 
often students finish the course with- 
out grasping that elementary fact. 
Once they have grasped the concept 
of a system in which specialized eco- 
nomic activities are coordinated 
through the market process they are 
“so able to understand the funda- 
mental difference between an eco- 
nomic system of our type and the 
planned systems such as are found in 
the totalitarian countries. Only with 
such an understanding can they ap- 
preciate the part played in directing 
and controlling production by the de- 
cisions of consumers who by the use 
of their dollars stand ready to vo'e 
for the goods and the services they 
want. The system is by no means 
perfect but it is a system and not a 
chaos and it does have a high degrve 
of democratic control. 


SPEECH SLANTS 


-.... by D. Pena 


(Op Mg THERE 1S NO 


WHEN TWO BOYS ARE 
FIGHTING, THERE 1S 


— 
ORIGINATED W 
FROM ONE OF 
THE OLDEST FIRMS 
IN THE WORLD, 
LLOVDS OF LONDON, 
WHO USED IT TO 
DESIGNATE THE 
ABSOLUTE 
SEAWORTHINESS OF 


CALAMITY WHICH 
RIGHT WORDS WILL 
NOT BEGIN TO 
REDRESS.~EMERSON 


0O NOT TELL 
YOUR,GIRL SHE 
1S THE“EP!|I TOME 
OF LOVELINESS.” 
You ARE TELLING HER SHE IS 
ONLY A BRIEF 
SUMMARY OF 
LOVELINESS. 


Compiled by students of Woodbury College, Los Angeles 


a 

4 


This popular series of cartoons is printed with the permission of Woodbury College, ‘ 
Los Angeles, California. They have been prepared by Domingo Pena, former Woodbury ‘i 
College art student, in collaboration with Professor H. Phelps Gates, director of the ‘ 
Woodbury College journalism department, and have as their purpose the correction of 3 


common English errors. 
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Preparing for That First Job 


HE average senior girl or boy, 

about to graduate from the busi- 
ness course of a high school, begins 
to look forward to that first job not 
only with a great deal of pleasure, 
but with a certain amount of fear in 
connection with that “first inter- 
view.” Just as the modern junior 
high school has bridged the gap be- 
tween the grade school and high 
school, so may the cooperative work 
course bridge the gap between the 
modern high school business course 
and the first job. 

During the various stages of his 
high school business training, the 
pupil has learned facts and_ skills 
with the aid of instructions from his 
teachers, all in a more or less theoret- 
ical fashion. In other words, he 
may wonder at times, 
“Will my work on the 
job be as exacting, and 
will I need the amount 
of drill prescribed by my 
teachers?” To a great 
extent, these doubts may 
be clarified and the fears 
attached to that first in- 
terview minimized by the 
business education de- 
partment making it pos- 
sible for these seniors to 
combine actual work on 
the job with training, 
during at least the last 
semester of their high 
school work. 


Objectives of the Plan 

By combining actual 
work with training, the pupil is more 
likely to analyze why he is doing the 
things he is taught. Many high 
school graduates do not have the re- 
motest idea what to do with the facts 
and the skills they have acquired; 
they have been told just what to do 
too much and too often, by their 
teachers. If given an opportunity to 
“work on the job,” take instructions 
from others, and mingle with other 
office workers, they are more apt to 
realize the full significance of the 
drills and facts acquired in school. 
They will grasp the interrelations of 
the different parts of the business 
from direct contact in the office more 
readily than if they remained in 
school, visualizing and hearing about 
the mechanics of the jobs from their 
teachers. By contact with co-workers, 
most pupils will unconsciously ac- 
quire a certain amount of job ethics. 
Too many young workers do not un- 
derstand, for example that tardiness 
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by Dorothy D. Davidson 


John Hay High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


is intolerable in business. Being tardy 
at school makes no great amount of 
difference; however, when “on the 
job,” the student soon senses the im- 
portance of promptness. In_ this 
course, being at work on time is 
carefully noted and reported by the 
supervising employer. 

It is often difficult for the begin- 
ning worker to realize that he is not 
still in school, in that when he has 
finished a piece of work he has no 
thought of checking it to see that it 
is accurately done. He leaves his 
errors to be discovered by others, 

much as he has been in the 
habit of turning over 
his “finished but 


“Each employer- 
supervisor agrees to treat 
each pupil as a prospective employee.” 


inaccurate work to his teachers. 
These are only a few of the fun- 
damental weaknesses of the begin- 
ning worker, and reasons why the 
cooperative work course during the 
senior year should help to “season” 
him and to uncover his deficiencies 
a little bit sooner, and thereby better 
prepare him for the real job to come. 


As the course is not planned, it 
may be described as a kind of 
“finishing” or “termination” course 
for students taking the stenographic, 
general clerical and bookkeeping 
courses. Given to seniors in the 12A 
semester, the course has as its pur- 
pose the bringing together “under 
one roof” all the skills learned in 
the preceding semesters. In other 


words, here the pupil is given the 
chance actually to do and carry 
through office routine duties in a re- 
lated fashion. Two pupils alternate 
on the same job (outside the school) 
for two week’s periods. 


Contacts Made by Coordinator 


In preparation for the course, the 
coordinator made personal or tele- 
phone calls to various religious, 
charitable and educational institu- 
tions. Persons in charge of these 
agencies readily responded, stating 
their willingness to cooperate with 
the school in this new work. Each 
succeeding semester, letters were 
sent to the cooperating employers, 
(old and new), asking for sugges- 
tions, their willingness to continue 
this type of training, and the ap- 
proximate number of pupils they 
wished to supervise. In every case, 
the old employers expressed their de- 
sire to continue to be included in the 
scheme of training, and in a number 
of cases, the agencies 
asked for more pupils to 
be assigned for their 
supervision. 


How Pupils Are Chosen 


Pupils for this course 
are chosen early in the 
12B semester. Each per- 
son interested in becom- 
ing a member of the 
group is asked to fill in 
an application blank 
(similar to that required 
by the employer), and is 
personally interviewed by 
the teacher or coordina- 
tor in charge of the 
work. Personal appear- 
ance, manner, past school 
records, and various items asked for 
on the application blank are carefully 
weighed and considered. When pu- 
pils are believed eligible to join the 
group, a letter explaining the course 
is sent to each parent. Besides de- 
scribing the course, stating the 
amount of time required, etc., the 
letter asks the parent to signify his 
permission by signing the letter and 
returning it to the school. 


Pupil’s Background for the Work 


In our school the skills taught in 
the above mentioned courses, steno- 
graphic, bookkeeping and _ general 
clerical, are taught from a vocational 
point of view—intensively and sepa- 
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rately to those who have the ability. 
For instance: 


Stenography, 4 semesters, last 2 being 
double periods (one period devoted to 
transcription). 

Typewriting, 4 semesters, followed by 2 
semesters of Office Production. The work 
in the latter course is divided into units, 
consisting of the following: stencil dupli- 
cator, illuminated drawing board, gelatine 
duplicator, typing jobs, and miscellaneous 
assignments. 

Machine Transcription, 1 semester. 

Machine Calculation, 2 semesters, con- 
sisting of two 45-minute periods daily. 

Bookkeeping (vocational), 4 semesters, 
last 2 semesters some elect machine book- 
keeping. 

Personal Regimen, 1 semester. This 
course, required of all seniors, is one de- 
signed to train the pupil to become socially 
acceptable, as well as to teach him good 
manners in business. Personal appearance, 
personal cleanliness, and office etiquette 
are taught, with the objective being to 
make him conscious of his personal ap- 
pearance, and manners to the extent that 
he will be acceptable to people about him, 
and to his co-workers in the business 
world. 


With this background, combined 
with the fundamental courses in 
English, social science, natural sci- 
ence, etc., the students enroll in the 
cooperative office practice course. 


Content of Course 


During the first week, all pupils 
enrolled in this course, numbering 
around 100 at the present time, are 
in a class. At this time work assign- 
ments are made, general instructions 
given, and movies shown. One film, 
obtained from The Bell Telephone 
Company, shows the pupil correct 
techniques when answering the phone 
under the many office situations. 
Other films ilustrate correct office 
etiquette. 

Beginning the second week, one- 
half of the cooperative pupils are 
sent to their respective office assign- 
ments. By previous arrangements, 
made by the coordinator, each em- 
ployer-supervisor has agreed to treat 
each pupil as a prospective employee, 
asking him to fill in the usual appli- 
cation blank, and to be personally in- 
terviewed. 

The semester’s program of the co- 
operative pupil has been so arranged 
that all his classes are scheduled in 
the morning, leaving the afternoon, 
from 1:30 to 5 (or whatever hour 
work is finished in his particular of- 
fice) free to leave school and go to 
his job. This pupil remains at work 
for a period of two weeks, and is 
then replaced by his partner for the 
next two weeks. 

During the time spent in school, 
the following units of work are 
studied : 
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Telephoning 

a. How to dictate numbers. 

b. Use of the telephone directory—its 
different sections. 

c. Long distance calls. 

d. Use of the memo pad. 

e. Good telephone habits. 

f. Practical application—actual calls are 
made through the use of the minia- 
ture telephone system (room is 
equipped with switchboard and a 12- 
phone set-up). Pupils are assigned 
to the sending phone, a_ receiving 
phone, and the switchboard. 


The Interview 
a. The letter of application. 
b. The personal interview. 
c. The appropriate dress—to make a 
good first impression, 
d. The application form. 


Office Etiquette 


. Observance of office hours. 

Proper use of working time. 

. Getting on with others. 

. Desk equipment and arrangement. 

. Understanding and _ following  in- 
structions. 

. Checking and proof-reading all work 
done. 

. Anticipating work to be done. 

. Use of the dictionary and reference 
books. 

i. Handling callers. 


op 


Development of Personal Qualities 
Handling Mail and Correspondence 
Filing 
a. Rules for filing and indexing studied 
and applied (Library Bureau rules). 
b. Card and correspondence filing (100 
letters used). 
c. Discussion and demonstration of the 
following: 
1. The standard size office files. 
2. The visible file (in school office). 
. The card index (in office and 
library). 
. Sorters. 
. Different kinds of folders (typing 
of gummed labels). 
. Guides. 
. Out-guides. 
. Cross-indexing. 


OND 


Visits Made by Coordinator 


During the semester, each pupil is 
visited ‘‘on the job” one or more 
times by the coordinator. At this 
time a conference is held with the 
employer—a discussion of the pupil’s 
various duties, kind of work he is 
producing, and the ways in which it 
may be improved. A detailed record 
of each pupil’s work and attendance 
is kept by both the coordinator and 
the employer. For the employer’s 
convenience, a personal rating sheet 
is provided by the school. Using as 
a basis the personal conferences held 
with the respective employers, plus 
notations made on the personal rat- 
ing sheets, individual conferences are 
held with each pupil as he returns to 
school. As a result of these discus- 
sion periods with the pupil, an im- 
provement in general office attitude 
and quality of work rendered is rec- 
ognized by the employers. 


Some ot the most common criti- 
cisms from the employers which 


serve as the framework of construc- 


tive teaching for the course, are: 

Favorable comments: An indivi- 
dual personality with imagination, 
a most willing worker; dainty and 
soft-spoken—would work well with 
aggressive person; office attitude 
good ; not a clock-watcher ; work pro- 
duced comparable to that of paid 
worker ; gave correct meaning to sen- 
sence, even though shorthan 
word was misread; volunteered to 
work at times not scheduled—durinz 
vacation; thorough even beyon 
stated instructions; tackled job wit) 
determination and patience. 

Unfavorable comments: Irregular- 
ity ; lack of vitality ; lack of neatness ; 
carelessness ; too intimate with others 
in office; poor erasures on carbons; 
shy ; gave no notification of absence ; 
poor speller; lack of cleanliness; 
good qualities of worker apt to be 
passed over because of quiet and re- 
tiring attitude; poor stapling. 


Findings and Results 


In some cases, pupils have secure: 
permanent employment through con- 
tacts made in their cooperative work. 
Some are asked to continue in the 
same office, on a pay basis. Some are 
given “leads” by those who have sup- 
ervised their work, and many stud- 
ents have been given good recom- 
mendations to prospective employers. 

The name of the employer or sup- 
ervisor, place assigned, and quality 
of work produced on the job, are 
placed on the student’s permanent 
record in the school office, which is 
referred to by the teacher in charge 
of the school employment office. 


Testing 


Near the close of the semester a 
series of objective tests is given 
over the units of work covered—tele- 
phoning, office etiquette, handling of 
mail, and filing. The personal rating 
charts, checked by the various super- 
vising employers, are also scored and 
combined with the test scores to make 
up the pupil’s final grade. 


Future Plans for the Cooperative 
Course 


The pupils in the cooperative 
group receive no pay for the work 
they do; however, in the future it is 
hoped that the work may be placed 
on a pay basis in regular business of- 
fices. Through contacts made with 
the National Office Management As- 
sociation in Cleveland, we _ believe 
that the cooperative course may be 
expanded, thus giving more pupils a 
chance to get actual office experience. 
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TION 


What Young Office Workers 


About School 


by Eleanor Skimin 


Northern High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


and 


Robert E. Shull 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Editorial Note: In an effort to find out in what ways the schools 
might improve their offerings, stenographers in Detroit business offices 
who had been out of high school or business college for not over 
eighteen months were asked to answer eight questions. The answers 
given here are representative of those voiced by the whole group. 


Question: 

What impressions did you have 
while in school that you have found 
untrue since you started to work? 


Answers: 

1. “That business is too complex 
today to worry about any problems 
of the individual.” 

2. “In school, we had to do our 
work with little explanation and little 
help of others; we did not learn how 
to inquire from others who are bet- 
ter informed, or why it is necessary 
to be correctly informed.” 

3. “School requirements of speed 
and accuracy are not the same as 
those in the business office.” 


Question: 

What impressions of work did you 
get in school that were different 
from the actual circumstances you 
have encountered since you started 
to work? 

Answers: 

1. “Cooperation and willingness to 
work are two important essentials 
which I seemed to have missed.” 


“After 
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graduation there are many things to 


2. “I gained the impression that 
one was watched constantly by his 
immediate superior.” 

3. “*When you graduate, you 
start working’—I thought it was as 
easy as that. I realize now that after 
graduation there are many things to 
learn. I had no idea of how to go 
about finding a job.” 

4. “I considered knowledge the 
main factor, My opinion has 
changed ; I find that two of the most 
important factors are personality 
and contacts. Of course, ability is 
taken for granted.” 

5. “I had an office pictured in my 
mind as a cold dull place where one 
worked hard, then went home, day 
after day. I didn’t realize that an 
office could be a warm and lively 
place where one works hard among 
happy, worth-while people.” 

6. “I thought that everything was 
‘cut and dried’—that you had a job 
and you did it. In business, you are 
an individual and personality and 
poise count more than they did in 
school.” 


ew’: 
ay. * 


learn,”’ 


7. “I left school with the impres- 
sion that a job was drudgery. Now I 
find that it gives me a_ pleasurable 
feeling of accomplishment.” 

8. “I had no understanding of pro- 
duction of work in a business office ; 
neither did I know what it meant to 
get out a piece of work in a certain 
time. Working under pressure is 
something | wish that I had learned 
in school.” 


Question: 

What do you wish the school had 
given you that it didn’t? 
Answers: 

1. “There should be more discus- 
sion on how you are going to achieve 
your goal.” 

2. a. “A truer picture of business 
should be given. b. More counseling 
about adaptability. c. A course or 
two in the correct use of the tele- 
phone, and something on personality 
adjustment.” 

3. “Vocational guidance.” 

4. “Practical office training should 
be given.” 

5. “Courses that would develop 
poise, self-confidence, respon- 
sibility.” 

6. “Somehow or other, practical 
experience should be provided. A 
course in ‘How to Meet and Under- 
stand People’ with emphasis on 
poise, appearance, business English, 
and spelling would be most helpful.” 

7. “I believe that after attending 
a public school, I should not have 
felt quite so self-conscious as I did.” 


Question: 
What was your greatest surprise 
when you started to work? 


Answers: 

1. “I expected to find a large busi- 
ness concern as quiet and reserved 
as a sanctuary. The joyful attitude 
that everyone had toward his fellow 
workers surprised me.” 

2. “The human-ness of business.” 

3. “The informality of our office.” 

4. “Cordiality and friendliness of 
everyone.” 

5. “You get to know your fellow 
workers and they’re simply grand 
people.” 

6. “My greatest surprise was the 
wholesome friendliness of everyone 
and their desire to accept newcomers 
into their circle.” 

7. “That experience was not re- 
quired. That many companies were 
ready and willing to train capable 
but inexperienced persons for jobs, 
and oftentimes, even preferred in- 
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experienced people rather than those 
who learned a routine in another 
office.” 

8. “The number of people in- 
volved in one business transaction 
surprised me.” 


Question: 
What would be your advice to 
teachers? 


Answers: 

1. “Give the students a broader 
idea of little incidents that occur in 
an office and impress upon them that 
they should never feel offended when 
their superiors instruct them and 
give them helpful suggestions.” 

2. “Give the students more prac- 
tical work rather than all book 
work,” 

3. “Please give students more 
practical training and less theory.” 

4. “Give more individual atten- 
tion to students.” 

5. “My advice to teachers is—in- 
ject more of business-office atmos- 
phere in your class work.” 

6. “Prepare students to look into 
the future. Arrange, if possible, 
(and it is possible) trips to different 
business offices. Something of this 
sort will give a student an idea of 
what he will some day be doing. 
Probably the most important thing 
would be to teach students to take 
responsibility.” 

7. “Supplement the textbook with 
rich materials of practical value and 
do not involve personal prejudiced 
opinions.” 

8. “Students should be made to 
take responsibility.” 


Question: 
What would be your advice to 
high school students? 


Answers: 

1. “Take your work seriously— 
don’t waste your time.” 

2. “Talk to someone who knows 
what is offered in this world and 
then fit yourself for the type of work 
that you like and can do best.” 

3. “Find and develop your talents 
in school.” 

4. “Appreciate the opportunities 
given while in school.” 

5. “Don’t expect a job the day you 
graduate. You’re green yet, and ac- 
tually you don’t know a thing.” 

6. “To think more of the future; 
to act more like men and women.” 

7. “Unless you are positive you 
are going to college, take a course 
that will fit you to hold a position in 
the business world.” 

8. “I would advise participation 
both in class and school activities.” 


Question: 
Knowing what you know now, 
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what subjects would you like to have 
had in high school that you didn’t 
have? 


Answers: 


1. ‘The school I went to didn’t of- 
fer many commercial subjects except 
bookkeeping, stenography, and typ- 
ing. I should like to have had in- 
struction in the use and operation of 
the adding machine, calculator, du- 
plicator and transcribing machine.” 

2. “Public speaking, more Eng- 
lish, and a good course in geog- 
raphy.” 

3. “ More business information 
courses and business machines.” 

4. “Public speaking.” 

5. “By all means I would have 
taken public speaking.” 

6. “If there had been a course in 
spelling and practical business Eng- 
lish, or a class in personality and 
poise, I would have liked to have 
taken those courses.” 

7. “Public speaking, a foreign lan- 
guage, and a course in English of 
business that would have given me 
the knowledge that I need.”’ 

8. “I wish that I could have 
learned something about advertising 
and business management.” 


Question: * 

What subjects that you took in 
your high school course made the 
greatest impression on you? 


Answers: 

1. “I don’t remember any subject 
particularly, but I do remember cer- 
tain teachers who were friendly and 
helpful.” 

2. “I believe that I am_ using, 
either directly or indirectly, the 
knowledge I gained in all of my high 
school subjects.” 

3. “The subject I remember as 
being most valuable to me is biology 
—not because I am using that infor- 
mation now, but because I learned 
from that teacher how to study, and 
I got many valuable things from that 
course.” 

4. “As I look back and think of 
teachers in whose classes I have sat, 
I find that I don’t remember what 
they taught me but how they taught 
me.” 

5. “I had an English teacher 
whom I shall always remember be- 
cause we learned how to punctuate 
in her class. This knowledge has 
stood me in good stead in my steno- 
graphic work.” 


Summary 


In this investigation, effort was 
concentrated on finding out in what 
ways the schools might improve their 
offerings. The summary seems to be 
something like this: 


1. Teachers ought to be more 
sympathetic and human. 

2. Subjects that have some rela- 
tion to the immediate life of the pu- 
pil should be included in the cur- 
riculum, since many wished that they 
had had courses in personal develop- 
ment, public speaking, business ma- 
chimes, and practical office training. 

3. Students seem to want some- 
thing from the school that would as- 
sisf them to fit into the next stop- 
ping place in their lives. Perhaps 
there remains much to be done in 
the way of improving human re- 
lations in the school. 

4. It must be the function of 
teachers, broadly speaking, to show 
pupils how they can learn to de- 
velop self-discipline which will lead 
them to consider as worthwhile the 
things that really have permanent 
value. Perhaps there should be less 
so-called lesson getting in the narrow 
sense and more growth of abilities in 
habits of work, skills, knowledges, 
et cetera. 


Continuing its interest-arousing quiz for 
typists, THE JOURNAL presents more ques- 
tions on correct stenographic practices. 
Questions and answers are based on a book- 
let entitled Debatable Transcription 
Points recently compiled by the secretarial 
department of the Metropolitan School of 
Business in Los Angeles, after consulting a 
number of authorities in the secretarial 
field. 


Editor’s Note: In the June Quiz ap- 
peared an error which, unfortunately, can 
not be claimed to be typographical, since 
it appeared in both question and answer. 
The possessive form “ten days’ notice” 
should have been plural, not singular. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Should the dictator’s name at the 
end of a letter be capitalized? The com- 
pany name? 

2. Is double or single spacing preferred 
for a letter under 100 words? 

3. Should “Attention of” be followed 
by a colon? 

4. How should numbered streets be 
written? 

5. Is it permissible to use abbreviations 
in an address? 

Now turn to page 36 for the correct 
answers as given by the majority of 
authorities. More questions will appear in 
next month’s issue of THE JOURNAL. 
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TION 


A 


“DECENTLY, the market has been 


so flooded with ‘““How To” books 
and articles that it could rightly be 
considered the lesser part of wisdom 


to add another to that rapidly grow- 
ing list. And yet, how to write a let- 
ter of application is an important 
question that almost every young 
- person will be called upon to answer 


at one time or another. If we might 
paraphrase a famous Shakespearian 


"quotation, we would say, “The let- 


ter’s the thing.” 
Unfortunately, there is no set for- 


mula for the composition of these 
letters. True, they should have cer- 


tain basic characteristics if we expect 


them to do the job. They must be 
brief. They must give the prospec- 
- tive employer all the information he 
needs. They must be original. Some 
correspondents achieve brevity in 
_ their letters; many are able to sup- 
_ ply the necessary information; but 


a really original effort. How is it 
done? Actually, it’s not so hard as 
it seems. 


Make the Opening Count 


How many letters of application 
start with the familiar “In answer to 
your advertisement appearing in last 
night’s Daily Blare, | am pleased to 
submit my qualifications for a posi- 
tion with your organization.” Is 


_ there anything new about a statement 


- like that? No. Would it make a tired 


businessman “sit up and take no- 
tice?” Hardly. Is it the same as a 
thousand other opening paragraphs 
in a thousand other letters request- 
ing employment? Yes! In other 


ganization, 


words, the opening paragraph, far 
from arousing interest, probably 


_ starts the letter on its way to the 


wastebasket. 

Let’s examine that introduction 
and see if we can’t at least gain a 
temporary resting place for our let- 
ter on Mr. Businessman’s desk. Take 
the part, “your advertisement ap- 
pearing in last night’s Daily Blare.” 


_ Using this comparatively common- 


place expression as a starting point, 
suppose we do a little window-dress- 
ing. What happens if we build it up 
with a few well-chosen words? This: 
“Because I am interested in becom- 
ing associated with a progressive or- 
your advertisement in 
last night’s Daily Blare appeals to me 
very much.” Now, we have accom- 
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few—very few—are able to produce - 


by John Jevons 
The Gregg College 
Toronto, Canada 


A little window-dressing with 
well-chosen words may help to 
save your application letter from 
the wastebasket file. 


plished something. We pay a com- 
pliment to the man at the flat-top 
desk. We tell him that he heads a 
progressive organization and that he 
knows how to write appealing adver- 
tisements. Also, insofar as possible, 
we side step: that ‘Il’ ‘Me’ trap that 
sounds the death knell for so many 
well meaning letters of employment. 

“Ah!” says our executive friend as 
he opens his mail, “something differ- 
ent.” But this is just the beginning. 
We have more surprises for him. For 
one thing, we’re not going to bore 
him to death with a long recital of 
our alleged accomplishments. At 


“Would your application letter make a 
tired businessman sit up and take notice?” 


least not yet. We’ve only started the 
letter and—here’s the clirmax—we’re 
ready to finish it by adding a short 
closing paragraph! That last para- 
graph is the key to the whole idea of 
a successful letter of application. In 
it we say, “The attached photograph 
and list of qualifications will give 
you an idea of my adaptability to 
your line of business. Should these 
meet with your approval, I would 
appreciate the privilege of an inter- 
view at your convenience.” That’s 
all. Here again, we don’t force our- 
selves on the executive. We leave it 
to him to decide whether he’s going 
to put our name on the payroll, but 
we make sure the card will start him 
thinking in the right direction. 


Use a Card for Personal Data 


What about the card? Why not 
use the same general principles with 


Prelude to Employment 


respect to it as we did for the letter? 
Make it brief. Give all the necessary 
data—age, education, experience, and 
any other specific information that 
may have been asked for in the ad- 
vertisement. Usually, all this can be 
typed on a card measuring 3” x 5” 
and still leave room for a small pho- 
tograph to be attached. A really star- 
tling effect can be achieved by having 
the applicant’s likeness printed on the 
card with the necessary data. This 
can be done at a surprisingly low 
cost. 

Notice the psychological effect of 
this method of approach. We give 
ourselves two opportunities to make 
a contact. If the letter should acci- 
dentally fall into the basket, the 
chances are that the card has been 
saved, and is reposing comfortably 
in the pocket of the right person 
where it is available for instant ref- 
erence. 

Now, let us suppose for a moment 
that we have followed the prescribed 
treatment and nothing happens. 
We've answered an ad and for some 
unexplainable reason we don’t get a 
reply. Are we going to admit fail- 
ure? We won't even think about it! 
We simply change the letter very 
slightly and put it to work for us. 
We do a bit of advertising ourselves. 
First, though, we list the names of 
any and all firms for which we would 
like to work. To each one we mail 
a copy of the revised letter. This is 
how it reads: 


Gentlemen : 


Because | am interested in becoming 
associated with a progressive organi- 
zation in which responsibility may be 
assumed in proportion to individual 
merit, I am taking the liberty of ask- 
ing you to consider my application for 
a position with your firm. 

The attached photograph and list of 
qualifications will give you an idea of 
my adaptability to your line of busi- 
ness. Should these meet with your 
approval, I would appreciate the priv- 
ilege of an interview at your conven- 
ience. 


Very sincerely yours, 


The result? Seventy-five, a hun- 
dred, or a hundred and fifty firms 
know that they have an opportunity 
to engage the services of an ambi- 
tious young person with ideas, and 
the ambitious young person with 
ideas usually winds up behind a desk 
in a business house of his own choos- 
ing. You don’t think so? Try it! 
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maker of champion typists... 


The IBM Electromatic Writing Machine held the spotlight of 
nation-wide interest by establishing e/even new world’s speed and 
accuracy typewriting championships at the 9th Annual International 
Commercial Schools Contest in Chicago. In addition, Electro- 
matic operators won seventy per cent of the first three places in 
high school, business college and university typewriting events. 
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A section of the 9th Annual Interna- 
tional Commercial Schools Contest in 
Chicago during which operators of 
IBM Electromatic Writing Machines 
established eleven New World’ s Records. 


The remarkable showing of the operators 
of the Electromatic can be attributed in a 
large measure to the feather-light touch of 
this machine, the electric carriage return, 
and the slight key depression—only 1/8th 
of an inch. 


Electromatic operators actually save tons 
of typing effort and miles of arm and finger 
travel. The beautiful print work of this 
machine is at once apparent. Electric power 
supplies every type character the exact 
amount of impact for ideal printing. The 
Electromatic will type as many as twenty 
distinct carbon copies simultaneously, with 
the same feather-light touch. Complete 
descriptive literature on request. 


Miss Margaret Hamma standing be- 9 
side the stock model Electromatic on 
which she established new profes- 
sional and amateur records of 149 
net (five-stroke) words per minute. 


11 World’s Records 
made on the ELECTROMATIC 


. New World’s Record for Pro- 


fessional Typists. 


.New World’s Record for 


Women. 


. New World’s Record in the 


30-Minute Amateur Typing 
Event. 


.New World’s Record 30- 


Minute Transcribing Machine 
Typing Event. 


«New World’s Record 20- 


Minute Novice Typing Event. 


.New World’s Record 120- 


Word University Shorthand 
Typing Event. 


7. New World's Record 150- 
Word Shorthand Typing 
Event Open to all Divisions. 


8. New World’s Record Uni- 


versity Novice Typing Event. 


9. New World’s Record Univer- 


sity Amateur Typing Event. 


10. New World’s Record Open 


School Typing Event. (All 
divisions—high schools, 
business colleges, and uni- 
versities.) 


I 1. New World’s Record Busi- 


ness College Open Typing 
Event. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


SEPTEMBER, 1941 


Offices Principal Cities 
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The Job Ahead in Distributive Education 


ANY of the coordinators of dis- 
tributive education have en- 
tered education directly from busi- 
ness. Those of us who made this di- 
rect transition have all experienced 
the same interesting feeling upon 
learning for the first time of the ob- 
jectives and operations of this new 
development of business education. 
We generally have offered as a state- 
ment of our first impression these 
few very simple words,—‘here was 
something so worth while, so needed 
by business, and so right, that it 
should have been here years ago.”’ 
Many of us left business occupa- 
tions because we sensed the imper- 
fections of business and realized our 
inadequacies to help meet and master 
its problems and weaknesses from 
within the business structure. Our 
years of experience in business had 
taught us that there were answers to 
these problems, but 
that we, as very small 
particles of that world, 
could not help to the 
degree we wished. So, 
we grasped hold of 
distributive education 
because we were im- 
mediately convinced 
that here was a tre- 
mendous opportunity 
to serve the world we 
had known and loved. 


Major Accomplish- 
ments of Program 


Three interesting 
years have passed 
since distributive edu- 
cation became a factor 
in the educational pro- 
grams of California 
cities. It is easy to 
measure certain re- 
sults of the program, 
such as number of 
cities supporting pro- 
grams, the number of © 
students enrolled, etc. 
But these are not the 
important accomplishments. These 
are only indications of interest, 
measurements of progress towards 
some ideal goal. The real accom- 
plishments are more difficult to meas- 
ure, and those of us who are wrest- 
ling with the work daily have begun 
to sense what these accomplishments 
really are. There are six major ac- 
complishments that we can feel quite 
distinctly, namely : 

1. Employed distributive workers 
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by J. E. McDowell 


Merritt Evening Business School 
Oakland, .California 


have succeeded in bettering their po- 
sitions through the training they have 
received. One coordinator has kept a 
record since January of this year of 
students who have reported improve- 
ments, advancements, and new posi- 
tions which can be attributed, at least 
in part, to the training received in 
distributive classes. Out of a regis- 
tration of 687 students he knows of 
44 cases of such advancement and 
promotion. That is the kind of ac- 
complishment which makes the coor- 
dinator and the student both feel that 
distributive education is as great as 
any educational activity that ever 
took place. 

2. Business concerns who have 


Part of a Class of 80 Students Being Trained for Retail Store Sales 
Careers in the Cooperative Part-Time Class of the 


Oakland George-Deen Program. 


taken advantage of distributive edu- 
cation training have increased sales 
volume, improved business and con- 
trol operations, and found ways to 
earn greater profits. For example, 
ask any coordinator or teacher to re- 
count the instances of students who 
return to classes and proudly tell how 
they increased their sales by putting 
into practice the lessons learned from 
class discussions of selling problems. 

3. Employers have learned to un- 


derstand their employees better and 
to appreciate the other fellow’s view- 
point more fully through conferences 
conducted for groups of employers 
or through the general associations 
that necessarily result from the dis- 
tributive education program of activi- 
ties. Many a coordinator can cite ex- 
amples where he has aided in bring- 
ing the conflicting viewpoints of em- 
ployer and employee together. A co- 
ordinator is not a labor negotiator or 
a counselor on labor difficulties, but 
his work, when properly conducted, 
can do much to prevent labor diffi- 
culties from ever arising. 

4. The coordinator has played a 
very valuable part in bringing the 
critical school administrator and the 
critical businessman together to a 
degree that both educational and busi- 
ness affairs of a community are 
placed on a much more harmonious 
plane. It has almost 
been a custom for the 
educator to be overly 
critical of the busi- 
nessman, and, like- 
wise, for the business- 
man to feel that the 
educator is too theor- 
etical, too conserva- 
tive, and too old-fash- 
ioned. Since the co- 
ordinator is placed in 
between the two 
parties often it has 
been possible for him 
to help bring the two 
together and have 
them become better 
friends. 

5. Many employed 
and unemployed dis- 
tributive workers have 
been re-directed and 
re-trained for more 
successful employ- 
ment in other occupa- 
tions. The now fam- 
ous course — “You 
and Your Job,” con- 
ducted under the San 
Jose distributive education program 
has been the greatest single contri- 
bution to occupational re-training 
that we know. Here businessmen 
who were misplaced or unplaced 
found the skilled guidance and ad- 
vice so necessary to anyone in search 
of the right job. 

6. There has been a general uplift 
and improvement in spirit among all 
those who have taken part in the dis- 
tributive programs, and it also fol- 
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lows that those communities which 
have taken the greatest part in dis- 
tributive programs have experienced 
the greatest general benefit in im- 
proved business spirit. This may 
sound like a very general and vague 
accomplishment, but it is such a pre- 
dominant one that the coordinator 
measures it very high in his record of 
work. Nothing warms the heart of a 
coordinator more or gives him great- 
er inspiration than the little words 
of praise often heard from students, 
“You’ve given me so much. You’ve 
made me feel there are so many op- 
portunities ahead for me.” 


Goals to Be Realized 


These profitable economic and so- 
cial accomplishments will continue to 
be manifested, and as distributive 
education becomes more and more 
proficient in its service to American 
business we will probably begin to 
see that it is capable of still more 
valuable contribution. Let’s try to 
outline some of the future accom- 
plishments we may expect. Already 
many of these are beginning to show 
signs of realization. Various coordi- 
nators are experimenting with new 
activities, and with each experiment 
come the new accomplishments. 
Therefore, looking ahead we may ex- 
pect such accomplishments as_ the 
following : 

1. Distributive education will 
probably become the greatest single 
factor in our economic structure to 
professionalize American business. 
For years, businessmen have been 
forecasting the establishment of a 
professional status for business. So 
far, this has been just talk; such de- 
sires and ambitions of businessmen 
have not been realized. Yet distribu- 
tive educators present not only an 
additional group of persons having 
the same desire to professionalize 
business but an effective means of 
arriving at the goal. 

2. Distributive education will be 
called upon more and more by organ- 
ized business groups to play a part 
in helping to cut down distributive 
costs. We are all witnessing, and 
have been witnessing for the past ten 
years, an uncontrolled increase in the 
costs of distribution. We all know 
these rising costs will have a disas- 
trous effect on business unless they 
are eventually controlled. And when 
the time comes for business to really 
attack the problem in an organized 
fashion distributive education will 
undoubtedly be called upon to play 
an educational role. 

3. Already in many California 
cities distributive education is aiding 
in bringing about a reduction of ex- 
pensive and cut-throat competition. 
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The distributive education class has 
been one of the most effective loca- 
tions in which such competitors can 
be brought together for discussions 
of problems where the goal might be 
the elimination of undesirable com- 
petitive activities’ As businessmen 
realize more and more the opportuni- 
ties that are afforded in the distribu- 
tive class to iron out such competi- 
tive difficulties there will be a still 
greater use of their educational ap- 
proaches to problem solving. 

4. Another rather indirect accom- 
plishment that we may hope to expe- 
rience in the business world will be 
the reduction of the need for expen- 
sive and wasteful advertising. Ideal- 
ists have always realized the ineffi- 
ciencies and weaknesses of advertis- 
ing, and yet there has been nothing 
more effective to replace it, hence its 


“The coordinator of distribu- 
tive education has played a very 
valuable part in bringing the 
critical school administrator and 
the critical businessman together 
to a degree that both educational 
and business affairs of a com- 
munity are placed on a much 
more harmonious plane.” 


great use. Any time any other form 
of sales promotion could be used 
more effectively, intelligent business 
administrators have tended to curtail 
advertising. It is quite conceivable 
that both distributive education and 
consumer education can eventually 
eliminate the need for excessive and 
non-purposeful advertising. This is a 
goal that is many years ahead of us, 
yet already we know of some in- 
stances where distributive education 
has accomplished the first steps of 
the goal—the proper education of the 
businessman in advertising objectives 
and activities and the better under- 
standing between competitors of the 
possibility of eliminating cut-throat 
and wasteful advertising. 

5. There will be a number of very 
interesting accomplishments in both 
education and business as distribu- 
tive education tends to develop more 
solidly and permanently in the direc- 
tion of what has been called the long 
term or curricular program. There 
are many indications that this curric- 
ular approach is rapidly spreading to 
all sections of the country, and it is 
probably safe to assume that all 
larger cities in the country will have 
adopted some form of the long term 
training program for distributive 
workers within the next five years. 

6. The development of the long 
term training program alone will un- 
doubtedly lead to the elimination of 
many, if not all, of the educational 


programs of the large retail stores. 
At the present time, we hear of larger 
stores in the east that have elimin- 
ated their training programs because 
the local vocational programs of their 
cities offer more adequate training. 
Naturally, system training will never 
be transferred to distributive educa- 
tion. And, we hope the stores will 
not eliminate the position of educa- 
tional director, because the distribu- 
tive education coordinator finds such 
a person a valuable clearance channel 
for his own work in the retail store. 

7. Also, with the development of 
the long term training program and 
the consequent elimination of the 
store training program, it will be nec- 
essary once and for all to establish a 
much more clearly defined national 
policy than we have at the present 
time of conducting George-Deen 
classes in stores for the workers of 
those stores. Any educator can real- 
ize that classes, to be wholly effective, 
must be given under the most prac- 
tical conditions and that the store sit- 
uation offers these conditions far bet- 
ter than the secondary school. 

Yet, the dangers that have existed 
in providing such classes in retail 
stores without showing favoritism to 
the larger stores over the smaller 
merchants who could not gather a 
sufficient number of employees for a 
class, the problems of supervision, 
and the fact that no definite and un- 
derstood policy has yet been satisfac- 
torily offered have led many a city 
to tread slowly in this direction. 

8. Also, with the development of 
the long term training program will 
probably come the establishment of 
national recognition for distributive 
education training on some logical 
basis. For instance, we might expect 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation to become the agency through 
which such recognition would be ob- 
tained for the retail department store 
area, and a Certificate of Merchan- 
dising, which would have national 
value, would be offered under any 
curricular program of a given city 
for the comnletion of the required 
training for merchandising. 

9. It is even quite possible that we 
may see the development of a pre- 
employment merchandising education 
program which will be required of 
anyone desiring to enter retail store 
work. 

10. Distributive education will also 
become more and more valuable to 
business as the training ground for 
special groups of new employees in 
instances where shortages appear. 
Already the national defense activi- 
ties are causing certain shortages of 
qualified sales employees for retail 
stores, and distributive education is 
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being called upon to aid with special- 
ized pre-employment training classes. 
This type of class will continue to 
grow as long as we continue to ex- 
perience shortages of employment 
material in retailing. 

11. Distributive education will 
tend to become the area from which 
promotional talent will be selected in 
retailing. Already many coordinators 
find that employers ask them to make 
recommendations for executive and 
junior executive positions that are 
vacant in their stores. And, in the 
future we may even expect employ- 
ers to come into our classes to look 
for promotional material. 

12. In spite of a feeling among 
many business leaders that their own 
trade associations provide a sufficient 
source of educational material for the 
executive it is quite probable that dis- 
tributive education will take over the 
real vocational training of the execu- 
tive. It is just as possible to provide 
vocational education to the executive 
as it is to the employee. We are 
doing this today in a very small way. 
However, we may expect to see a 
substantial growth in this direction. 

13. As coordinators progress in 
experience we may expect to find the 
coordinator in each city becoming a 
vocational and occupational counselor 
to the sales employee and perhaps 
even to the executive. The coordina- 
tor’s advice will be sought on plans 
to change occupations or on job op- 
portunities that may be available in 
different trades. 


Qualifications of Coordinator 


These are quite forward accom- 
plishments to expect. Should a co- 
ordinator adopt this list of future ac- 
complishments as a goal it would be 
quite natural for someone to criticize 
the distributive educator as being 


cannot have any dead weight material 
holding it back. A poor coordinator 
in a large city will tend to slow up 
the activity of the entire state, and 
something should be done to elimi- 
nate those who do not produce the 
results that are expected. This will 
be difficult for it is not always easy 
for education to rid itself of in- 
competent personnel. 

3. Only competent coordinators 
should be selected for all new posi- 
tions that become available. And, the 
necessity for competency increases 
with each new position because those 
who have been in the work have de- 
veloped the standards and the activi- 
ties to a point where a newcomer’s 
first performances must measure up 
to the standards of others. Today, 
and in the future, experienced and 
trained coordinators must step into 
the new positions that become open. 
The distributive education movement 
is gathering such speed that we must 
have such trained men. 

4. There must also be a stimulat- 
ing and intelligent administration of 
distributive education both from the 
local school staff and from the State 
Department of Education. This first 
administration has been confronted 
with the task of educating the dis- 
tributive educator, bringing him 
along to the point where he could 
really perform his job without a 
hitch, but now in many cities the co- 
ordinator needs the stimulus and 


guidance of creative administration. 
There is a real need for the adminis- 
trators to grow with the distributive 
educator, to grow in their under- 
standing of distributive education 
and of the ways in which it may 
serve the community. 

Every experienced coordinator to- 
day is suddenly realizing that dis- 
tributive education has passed its in- 
fancy, that it has gained necessary 
recognition from business, and that 
now it has arrived at the point where 
businessmen are ready to say this— 
“You have somewhat proved you can 
do the job we want you to do. It’s a 
big job, a far more important job 
than you may realize, and probably 
a bigger job than your administrator 
is willing to admit. Heretofore, you 
have merely offered us a class in this 
problem or that. Now we want you 
to establish a real, permanent, sound, 
long-term training program for all 
of our employees. Can you lay this 
out? Can you plan it? Can you find 
the right teachers? Can you conduct 
it the way we believe it should be 
done? Can you make it work?” 

And, distributive education must 
be able to reply—‘‘Here’s the record 
of what we can do—our accomplish- 
ments to date. Here’s the proof of 
what we can do in the future—our 
plans, our studies, and our under- 
standings of your problems. Just 
give us the assignment. We will 
make it work.” 
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over-ambitious, and he would be 
over-ambitious and foolish if it is not 
also possible to expect a decided Two Ladies at Tea eno oo 
growth from all distributive educa- == 
tors in the future years. So, let’s by Barbara Nagel = = $ 
draw up some necessary growth St. Joseph High School => 
qualifications which we must expect: Ohi 
1. There must be a proper per- ‘=, "Ss 
sonal growth of each person active in This design was typed ver- 
distributive education. The first se- tically wi 
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day on a more ambitious scale, be- 
cause we have found that most 


This is one of the entrics 


cation have grown at a much faster tional Artistic Typing Contest 
rate than was expected of them. conducted by Julius Nelson, pa ee 
But, to except still greater results we | Windber High School, Windber, 


2. Those persons in distributive " 
education who do not grow with the 4 
movement should be eliminated. If 
distributive education is to grow it 
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Combining Oral with Written 


Business English 


N effective method of teaching 
students to express themselves 
orally is simply to organize the class 
for actual dictation practice. The 
only essential equipment is ample 
blackboard space to accommodate the 
matter dictated by the students dur- 
ing several successive class periods. 
Here is the way in which | work 
with my students in the effective or- 
ganization and suitable expression of 
their ideas concerning pertinent and 
live business transactions. First of 
all, I select a business situation which 
necessitates the dictating of a letter 
or a report. It is a situation of inter- 
est to the students themselves, one 
which can be satisfactorily met only 
by means of a logical and thoughtful 
message of some length. These two 
requirements are important especially 
when the students concerned have not 
had actual working experience in 
business or industry. 


Select a Common Topic 


The problem selected should be of 
immediate interest to the class as a 
whole, such as inviting a prominent 
business leader to speak at a formal 
meeting of a commerce fraternity, 
secretarial club, or similar organiza- 
tion, or perhaps inducing a business- 
man to give a student certain vital 
information which will aid the latter 
in the preparation of a semester re- 
port or project. The preliminary dis- 
cussion of the various aspects, as well 
as the actual dictation of the solution 
of such a problem, are bound to gen- 
erate greater enthusiasm and more 
lively thinking than would an exer- 
cise selected at random from the text. 

Following the selection of a prob- 
lem suitable to the needs of your par- 
ticular students, so far as their inter- 
ests, théir previous training, and 
their business backgrounds are con- 
cerned, a written outline of a pos- 
sible solution is assigned. In the out- 
line the student should attempt to 
marshal his thoughts logically and 
forcefully by means of either key- 
phrases or key-sentences—one for 
each paragraph—the use of which 
will enable him, when called upon, to 
dictate one or more paragraphs from 
his outline. 

To insure the dictation of truly 
well-balanced as well as_ forceful 
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by Carl Naether 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


“While the individual member 
of the class dictates, he is con- 
scious of approval or disapproval 
of his work by his fellow learners 
which, while sympathetic, is essen- 
tially competitive and searching.” 


business communications, the basic 
thought-organization of the message, 
as mirrored in the outline, should be 
as orderly and comprehensive as pos- 
sible. To achieve this, the teacher 
should devote sufficient time and 
care, outside of class, to selecting for 
detailed comparison and appraisal 
perhaps three of the outlines submit- 
ted: one unsatisfactory, showing 
lack of thorough consideration of the 
various aspects of the problem; one 
mediocre, representing what might 
be termed the humdrum type of busi- 
ness letter or report; and one satis- 
factory, pointing to a really business- 
like, thoughtful, and quite original 
solution of the problem. The authors 
of these or other outlines then copy 
their work on the blackboard so that 
the entire class may argue the merits 
and demerits of the proposed solu- 
tions and evolve one solution—one 
master outline which, because it rep- 
resents the most careful and most 
business-like thought of the class, is 
the one to be used for dictation in 
class. 


Discussion of Proposed Outline 


By this time not only have the stu- 
dents learned much about logical co- 
ordination and subordination of ideas 
as applied to a very concrete situation 
in modern business writing, but the 
detailed (and, let us hope, spirited!) 
discussion of the assigned outlines in 
class has provided a suitable setting 
for the proposed solution. In this 
discussion, the students take a close- 
up, so to say, of the character of the 
person whom their writing is to move 
to prompt and favorable action. In 
other words, unlike careless dicta- 
tors, they begin the real task of put- 
ting down ideas only after they 
know well the person whom they are 
addressing—and have determined 


with care the sort of appeals, data, 
and language most likely to suit his 
frame of mind. Moreover, since in 
dictating letters or other business 
messages, students must frequently 
play the role of influential business- 
men making important decisions, they 
get a close-up also of the particular 
dictator of the letter on which they 
are working. In other words, their 
imaginations construct likenesses of 
both reader and writer so as to make 
the proposed dictation fit both as 
closely as possible. After such 
thoughtful considerations, most stu- 
dents will no longer be tempted to 
dash off assigned letters, addressing 
them to nonentities such as John 
Jones or James Brown. Instead they 
will want to influence some flesh-and- 
blood person of their acquaintance 
whose habits and general character 
they really know. They will come to 
think of business writing not as so 
many more or less mechanical exer- 
cises to be done in return for a grade 
or a number of units of credit, but 
as something intensely interesting as 
well as useful to themselves now as 
business students and later as busi- 
nessmen and women. 


Dictation of Possible Letters 


As soon as the most suitable out- 
line for the proposed letter or report 
has been evolved, the students copy 
it in their notebooks. Now begins the 
real work of dictation. Assuming 
that the outline provides for a six- 
paragraph letter, six students dictate 
their respective paragraphs to some 
member of the class (perhaps one 
who needs practice in spelling, punc- 
tuation, and other language mechan- 
ics) at the blackboard. Each dictator 
must be ready not only to speak flu- 
ently, clearly, and thoughtfully, but 
his particular paragraph is to connect 
smoothly with the one dictated by 
his predecessor. While the actual 
dictation proceeds, another _ half 
dozen students prepare suggestions 
for the immediate improvement and 
re-writing of each paragraph appear- 
ing on the blackboard. 

Having been thoroughly familiar- 
ized with the requirements of the so- 
lution during the class discussion of 
the assigned outlines, the students 
are likely to have considerable confi- 
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dence in and enthusiasm for their 
work. If the teacher exercises a 
little ingenuity and planning, every 
member of the class can take several 
turns at dictating and at preparing 
revisions of dictated matter. 1 know 
of no better way in which to get stu- 
dents vitally interested in the course 
in business writing than by such act- 
ual, careful, and controlled dictation 
practice in class. As a matter of fact, 
the students will come to feel that 
they are teaching themselves. Their 
attention is centered on the task at 
hand which must be immediately and 
efficiently discharged, and not on the 
teacher, who has taken a seat in the 
back row, from which vantage point 
he guides the learning situation un- 
obtrusively and as the need arises. 


Planning Necessary for Effective 
Results 


I have used this co-operative dic- 
tation scheme for almost twenty 
years in classes with university stu- 
dents who had practically no busi- 
ness experience as well as in classes 
composed of junior executives who 
were sure of their business knowl- 
edge and business background. The 
number and the kind of results it 
will bring depend largely on the care 
with which the work is planned and 
on the enthusiasm with which it is 
pursued. But when planned with 
reasonable care and guided with busi- 
nesslike promptitude, the whole 
method has many advantages over 
other methods of teaching oral or 
even written business English. 

First of all, by dictating before the 
class students will learn how to 
enunciate clearly and forcefully, since 
they must make themselves under- 
stood and since their shortcomings 
are immediately noticed, called to 
their attention, and corrected. The 
strong and weak points of the stu- 
dents’ spelling, mechanics, grammar, 
dictation, and vocabulary and of 
their understanding of business psy- 
chology—particularly the wise use of 
the service and sales elements in 
their business writing—will quickly 
rise to the surface as each one dic- 
tates his allotted paragraph. And 
since their work is in plain view on 
the blackboard — before all and in 
competition with all the members of 
the class, the students’ incentive to 
form habits of speaking and writing 
clearly, correctly, and individually is 
likely to be far greater than if they 
had been asked merely to write the 
whole assignment at home and bring 
it to class. For, while the individual 
member of the class dictates, he is 
conscious of approval or disapproval 
of his work by his fellow learners 
which, while sympathetic, is essen- 
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tially competitive and_ searching. 
Knowing full well that his individual 
effort will be critically evaluated in 
the light of numerous similar efforts 
made by other students, he proceeds 
with more than the usual amount of 
care and musters his best knowledge 
and writing ability to do full justice 
to the assigned task. As he continues 
to dictate in and before class, he is 


likely to become more and more | 
aware of an immediate need for im- ~ 
proving his command of English as — 
applied to the solutions of business | 
as well as other problems. Best of | 
all, he is likely to seek ways and ~ 
means leading to that improvement — 
and so become receptive to sugges- 
tions offered by his teacher and his — 


fellow students. 


A SELF-RATING CHART FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 2 
by E. W. Atkinson a 
San Jose State College a 
San Jose, California a 
Check yourself as to Class A, B, or C. You can reach 100 per cent ia 
rating if you plan carefully over the next few years. The chart is given ae 
chiefly to keep young teachers from getting too “cocky.” e 
TOTAL SCORE 
Education and Professional Training ce 
20) 
Professional Advancement in Positions a 
A. Teaching in College or University 15> 
B. Teaching in Junior College or Department Head of Large Senior & 
C. Teaching in Junior or Senior High School ...................... (5)—% 
Business Teaching or Supervising Experience ‘ 
A. Seven to ten or more years’ experience (15) 
Practical Business Experience 
C. One-half to one year’s experience (3) % 
Professional Growth and Contributions 
A. Major Research Study or Survey and Textbook Authorship... .(10) 
B. Major Research Study or Survey or Textbook Authorship..... (6) 3 
C. Minor Research Study or Survey, Magazine Articles, Mono- 4g 
Social or Business Activity Outside the School a 
A. President of Community Organization, Rotary, Kiwanis, etc..... (10) * 
B. Officer of Community Organization (6) a 
C. Active Member of Community, Organization .................... (3—% — 
Social or Business Activity Within the School “ 
A. Sponsor or Advisor of a Major school, student, or faculty ac- a 
B. Sponsor or Advisor of a Minor school, student, or faculty ac- eS 
C. Member of school, student, faculty, or departmental activity .... (1) % % 
Professional Association Membership and Activities 
A. Officer of two or three Education Organizations and Associations (5) ‘gt 
B. Officer of one or two Education Organizations and Associations. (3) 4 
C. Member of one or two Education Organizations and Associations (1) % F 
Use of Summers, Vacations, and Leisure Time 4 
A. Graduate work or teaching and professional study ............... (5) s 
B. Securing additional business experience (3) 
Professional Reading : 
A. Own complete library of leading professional books and magazines (5) 5 
B. Subscribe to several magazines and own most of leading books... (3) f 
C. Subscribe to one professional magazine and own a few books .... (1) % F 
TOTAL RATING: % | 
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AIDS IN DEVELOPING 
TYPING SPEED 


(Continued from page 18) 


4. Timing the combined writing 
of both sentences and recording the 
time, so that a comparison of this 
day’s rate may be made with the 
rate on the following day. 

This practice is continued through 
a paragraph. Since one short sen- 
tence a day is all that can be com- 
pleted it will probably take several 
days to complete the paragraph. If 
the sentence is long, the practice 
might be stretched over two or more 
days, so the student can complete 
other work during the period. 

When the paragraph is finished, 
the teacher times the student’s writ- 
ing of it at the beginning of the 
period for several days. The timed 
writing continues for approximately 
a week until the maximum speed has 
been reached by the student at this 
stage of his progress. A new para- 
graph is then selected, practiced, and 
timed. As soon as the student has 
reached his maximum speed on the 
second paragraph, the two para- 
graphs are combined and timed for 
sustained writing practice. If the 
student finds any particular trouble 
within the paragraphs, he is allowed 
to practice the troublesome elements 
before being timed again. 


Encourage Self Learning 


After the student has had several 
days’ instruction in this procedure, 
he should be able to work by himself, 
thus leaving the teacher free to work 
with other individuals. In this way 
the teacher can get several individ- 
uals in the class to the stage where 
one timing will measure the rate of 
many. Each student should learn to 
figure his own rate of speed and to 
keep a record of his maximum 
achievement on each unit of practice. 

While this type of speed practice 
seems like a long-drawn-out proce- 
dure, it can be followed in approxi- 
mately ten minutes of a class period 
except in the case of those individ- 
uals with whom the teacher spends 
most of'a period. The method has 
the advantage of analyzing the task 
for the student and of giving him 
something constructive on which to 


build in his struggle for self-im- 


provement. Since the teacher de- 
monstrates the model, it helps the 
student to arrive at his goal with less 
struggle and in quicker time. It fur- 
ther serves to bring the student and 
the teacher together into a closer 
relationship, which is most essential 
in real progress. 
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COMMERCIAL LAW CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


by Raymond Harris, Kankakee High School, Kankakee, Illinois 
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Answer on page 50 
HORIZONTAL VERTICAL HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 
1. In such a way. 1. Point of com- 72. Wreath of flow- cannot. 
5. One in cards. pass. ers. 59.*Right of way 
9.*Claim secured 2. At one time. 73. Obtain. over another 
11.*System of law 3. Frozen water. 75. Shallow pan. person’s land. 
used in France. 4. .... Maria. 76.*....emptor. 60. Honest .... Lin- 
14. Form of verb to 6. Boy’s name. 78. Part of verb to coln. 
do. 7. Feminine pro- be. 61.* Debt. 
17. Form of verb to noun. 79. Sun God. 62. Scene of combat. 
be 8. Smal! bottle. 80.*Not enforceable. 66. Ascend. 


19. Printer’s 
sure. 
20. Point of com- 


pass. 

22. Thrifty. 

24.*Anything of 
value. 

27. Part of 
frame. 

28. Girl’s name. 

29.*Bring suit 
against. 

30. From. 

31. Hotel. 

32.*One who repre- 
sents another. 

36. Empire state. 


window 


43. Electrical engi- 
neer. (Abbr.) 

44.*End. 

46. Proceed. 


48. Meshed fabric. 
51. Part of egg. 
52. Remain prone. 
54. Musical note. 
56.*....0f exchange. 
58.*....instrument. 
63. Precious stone. 
64. District attor- 
ney. (Abbr.) 
65.*Trade or 


change. 
68. letter 
69.*Lawful. 
71. Harness strap. 


ex- 


9.*Contract of 


rental. 
10.*Shift risk to an- 
other. 
12. Writing fluid. 
13. Transaction in 
which one bor- 
rows. 
15.*Proposal. 
16.*Legal action. 
18.*Oral defamation 
of character. 
21.*Contract between 
corporation and 
its members. 
23. Move forward. 
25. Withered. 
26.*Violation of 
legal rights. 
27. Sluggard. 


33. Scottish High- 
lander. 

35.*Carelessness. 

37. Still. 

39. Attempt 

42. Upo 


47. One who Iubri- 


cates. 
49.*Corporation’s 

written promise 

to repay money. 


50.*Part ownership 
in a corporation. 
53. Tree. 


55. Third person 


pronoun. 
57.*System which 
may help when 
the common law 


* Vocabulary from Commercial Law. 


81.*Transfer of 
goods for a 


price. 
82. Small whirlpool. 
83. Rips. 

85. Physical educa- 
tion. (Abbr.) 
86. First person pro- 
noun, 
87.*Terminate. 

88. Travel 


snow. 
91.*Ma‘icious burn- 
ing of a build- 


ing. 

94. Whenever. 

96.*Beyond author- 
ity. 

100. Pelt. 

101. Beam of light. 

102. Hurried. 

103. Consumed. 

104. Mother. 

105. Printer’s 


sure. 
106.*Slip attached to 
a note for addi- 


over 


tional _indorse- 
ments. 
107. Except. 
108.*Threat of vio- 
lence. 
112. Title of respect. 
113. Valuable white 


fur. 
115. Buildirg site. 
116. Twenty - four 
hours. 
- Toward. 
118. Either. 
. Put inte motion. 


67. Musical note. 
68. Beverage. 


Boy. 

72. Part of verb to 
lead. 

73. Opening in a 
fence. 

74. Part of verb to 
ave. 

77. Shift. 

79. Railroad. 
(Abbr.) 

84. Anno 
(Abbr.) 

85. Jewels. 

86.*Employer. 

88.*One who lends 
his credit. 

89. Ku Klux... 

90.*Incompetent per- 


son. 

92. Point of com- 
pass. 

93. Trimmer. 

94. Ind‘ana_ Univer- 
sity. (Abbr.) 
95.*Deceit or trick- 

ery. 
97.*Gcod. 
98. Anxious. 
99.*Design used to 
mark a contract. 
100. Swift. 
104. Actor. 
107. A small piece. 
109. In such a way. 
110. Los Angeles. 


(Abbr.) 
111. Meaning position 
or place. 
114. Manuscript. 
(Abbr.) 
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GOVERNMENTAL SECRETARIAL WORK 
(Continued from page 14) , 


memoranda for completion, signa- 
tures, necessary attachments, and 
other prescribed information, typing 
in additional data as required. 

4. Posting to permanent office 
records by typewriter. 

5. Supervising clerical assistants 
engaged in routine stenographic, typ- 
ing, and general clerical work. 

6. Selecting and assembling data 
and material necessary for the prep- 
aration of regular and special reports. 

7. Answering telephone calls, re- 
ceiving visitors and disposing of 
inquiries requiring knowledge of the 
work and policies of the office. 

8. Assembling on own initiative, 
needed memoranda, reports, corres- 
pondence, and other information for 
the use of the Director in taking ac- 
tion or answering inquiries. 

9. In general, knowledge of of- 
fice practices, procedures, and opera- 
tions. 


English 

An implied reference is made to 
English in the transcription and com- 
position of letters. A specific refer- 
ence is made that a necessary qual- 
ification for these jobs is a knowl- 
edge of grammar, punctuation, and 
spelline. 


Correspondence 

The preparing of correspondence 
is given a prominent place, varying 
with the grade of a position: 

Junior Clerk-Typist—‘Composing 
and typing briefs of mail and mem- 
oranda.” 

Senior Stenographer and Junior 
Clerk - Stenographer — “Composing 
and typing routine letters of trans- 
mittal and acknowledgment.” 

Senior Stenographer—“Composing 
and typing replies to correspondence 
requiring an intimate. but non-tech- 
nical, knowledge of office procedures 
and _ policies.” 

Clerk-Stenographer — “Preparing 
correspondence in cases where well- 
defined policy and practice can be 
applied.” 

Senior Clerk-Stenographer—‘Re- 
viewing all correspondence clearing 
through the division for consistency 
with other correspondence and for 
suitability of stvle, tone. and content 
and referring to the Director onlv 
that which is of unusual importance.” 


Application of Job Analyses 


In an attempt to meet the needs ©f, 
our students who are employed dur- 
ing the day by the Federal Govern- 
ment the following courses were set 
up in terms of the job analyses and 
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interviews with government officials: 

Remedial Typewriting: Analysis 
of individual difficulties in operating 
techniques and letter stroking. Re- 
view and practice on the principles 
of tabulation. Designed specifically 
for government employees who wish 
to improve the quality and quantity 
of their work. Prerequisite: Ability 
to type at a minimum net rate of 30 
words per minute. 

Transcription: The development 
of a broad vocabulary in shorthand 
and the acquiring of speed and ac- 
curacy in the transcription ,from 
shorthand notes. Prerequisites: Abil- 
ity to take shorthand at a minimum 
rate of 80 words per minute and to 
transcribe accurately. 

Reporting: High-speed dictation 
and transcription. Prerequisites: 
ability to take dictation at a mini- 
mum rate of 120 words per minute. 

Review of Gregg Shorthand 
Theory: The principles of Gregg 
Shorthand are reviewed in an or- 
ganized and logical manner. Short 
cuts of words and phrases. Analysis 
made of the types of dictation re- 
ceived by persons enrolled in the 
class. 

Secretarial Techniques for the 
Government Employee: Analysis of 
methods for improving the efficiency 
of the secretary in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Time-saving devices 
stressed. 

Secretarial Correspondence for 
Government Employees: Principles 
of good writing applied to corre- 
spondence and reports in the Fed- 
eral Government. Designed for the 
secretary, not the executive. Letter 
appraisal is an important phase of 
the course. 

Review of English Usage for Gov- 
ernment Secretaries: An intensive 
review of grammar, punctuation, 
capitalization, sentence structure, etc. 
Government Printing Office Style 
Manual is the primary source. Sup- 
plemented by style manuals dealing 
with English usage from the various 
governmental agencies and depart- 
ments. 

Except for the course in Tran- 
scription the above courses do not 
carry credit toward the Junior Cer- 
tificate in Secretarial Studies. 

The Federal government needs 
stenographers and typists. They are 
recruiting many every day. Most of 
these persons are not adequately 
trained. Perhaps the special program 
set up by The George Washington 
University will serve as a part of the 
national defense training program. 


A Suggestion for Cooperation 


How the vocational agriculture teacher 
and the distributive education teacher may 
cooperate in providing instruction for 
farmers in marketing their products and 
managing their farms on a business basis, 
has been suggested by W. F. Shaw, agent 
for distributive education, U.S. Office of 
Education. 

It is the responsibility of the vocational 
agriculture teacher, Mr. Shaw states, to 
provide instruction that will assist farm- 
ers in selecting land that is suitable for 
theif farming operations, selecting and se- 
curing necessary farm equipment, raising 
livestock, controlling crop diseases and in- 
sect pests, and selecting and storing seed. 

But the distributive education teacher 
or coordinator, he believes, may render 
invaluable assistance to the vocational 
agriculture teacher by providing instruc- 
tion in such subjects as the interpretation 
of market demands and trends, meeting 
the market demands for farm products, 
assembling and packaging products for 
marketing, transporting produce to mar- 
ket, marketing farm produce coopera- 
tively, financing sales of farm products, 
advertising these products, expanding 
markets for farm products, developing 
new markets, and advocating desirable 
farm marketing legislation. 

“The farmer as a businessman,” Mr. 
Shaw says, “needs training in finance, eco- 
nomics, and the geography of local, State, 
and world markets. He should under- 
stand farm management and control and 
how to advertise and sell farm produce.” 

Calling attention to the lament frequent- 
ly heard, that “it is not easy to arrange 
any type of training in distributive sub- 
jects for a small town,” Mr. Shaw in- 
quires: “But why may not the distribu- 
tive occupation teacher cooperate with the 
vocational agriculture teacher and give 
distributive training to farmers whose 
living depends upon the successful man- 
agement of large farming areas adjacent 
to small towns?” 


Status of Graduate Education 


The Advisory Council of the Ohio 
Commercial Teachers Association, under 
the chairmanship of Ralph F. Beckert of 
Ohio University, has just published a 
primary report on “The Status of Gradu- 
ate Instruction in Commercial Education,” 
with particular reference to Ohio. 

Basic principles were tentatively estab- 
lished, subjects taught by commercial 
teachers determined, and subjects most 
needed by commercial teachers of the 
graduate level listed. The committee also 
determined the usual types of teacher- 
training programs offered, and made cer- 
tain recommendations for their improve- 
ment, including such subjects as library 
equipment and the training of teachers for 
business education. 


Distributive Education Courses 


The distributive education group of 
California in its June, 1941 News Bulle- 
tin praises a series of course outlines for 
use in distributive education. The course 
of study included retailing and various 
specialized fields; wholesaling, suggestive 
sales, telephone sales training, merchandise 
and relief training, group school and stu- 
dent training courses and a considerable 
number of others. 

The address of the News Bulletin is 115 
Haviland Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 
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Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


Since its inception in September, 
1939, this series of evaluations has 
attempted to be inhumanly imper- 
sonal, objective and unbiased in order 
to establish our evaluations as a de- 
pendable substitute for personal pre- 
views. Possibly because of the heat, 
the long vacation or many interesting 
personal contacts, we’re going to play 
hookey for this one issue and just 
ramble on about visual education in 
our field. 

The basic fact seems to be that we 
are not progressing very fast; we are 
like the statue of the charging horse 
which Cardinal Newman described : 
whenever you looked at it, it was 
charging forward with magnificent 
determination and yet it always re- 
mained in the same place. To remedy 
this situation, the following sugges- 
tions are made: spend no money on 
projection equipment; save it for 
rentals or purchases. Make arrange- 
ments to use the projectors of the de- 
partments more advanced in this art 
than we. Standardize on motion pic- 
ture and opaque projectors for the 
time being. Leave the filmstrip pro- 
jector and both the miniature and 
standard slide projectors alone. Rea- 
son: there is material available for 
projection in motion picture and 
Opaque projectors in some abund- 
ance; there is not sufficient slide or 
filmstrip material available now to 
make possible the use of these ma- 
chines in any but a desultory way 
unless you are willing to make your 
own material. If you plan a visual 
program, integrate it with your cur- 
riculum; use enough visual aids, of 
whatever type, to make the visual 
program a routine part of the semes- 
ter’s work. A reminder is given of 
the summary published in the June, 
1941 issue of THE JouRNAL. Prac- 
tically none of the aids available are 
ideal from an educational standpoint. 
Use them on the basis that they are 
the best available and that they make 
a contribution not made by any of the 
older teaching media they are de- 
signed to supplement. 
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Some very faint signs indicate that 
a development is under way at pres- 
ent. Two of the business education 
magazines have a regular monthly 
visual education feature. The four 
leading business education journals 
have each printed at least one addi- 
tional article devoted to visual educa- 
tion in the recent past. More con- 
vention time is being devoted to dis- 
cussions of visual aids and the dis- 
cussions are becoming less elemen- 
tary. At the summer meeting of the 
Department of Business Education of 
the N.E.A. in Boston, Lawrence Van 
Horn of the Dover (New Jersey) 
High School, gave a very interesting 
talk which he illustrated with a film- 
strip on salesmanship, the silent film: 
Tricks of the Trade for Typists, and 
teacher-made 31!4x4 glass slides for 
typing drills. In addition, Mr. Van 
Horn displayed excellent student 
work which was the result of the 
visual lessons. 

This summer at Teacher’s College, 
Miss Thelma Potter arranged a pro- 
gram for typewriting teachers which 
consisted of a showing and discussion 
on four successive Wednesday after- 
noons of various typewriting films. 
Miss Potter is also interested in the 
excellent idea of selecting from com- 
mercial entertainment films, like 
Kitty Foyle, sequences which would 
prove useful in business education. 
Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart is conduct- 
ing a very interesting, painstaking 
and time-consuming experiment, not 
yet ready for publication, on the 
ability of students to increase the 
speed of learning shorthand when 
trained with standard slides and the 
Keystone flashmeter. 

At New York University, during 
the annual summer business educa- 
tion conference, one of the afternoon 
section meetings was devoted to a 
consideration of visual aids in con- 
sumer and distributive education. 
Films with differing viewpoints— 
Hidden Values—A Trip Through 
the Sears, Roebuck Testing Labora- 
tories and Consumer Union’s Buying 


a Used Car were shown as the main 
feature of the program. 

We are indebted to Proéessor 
Foltz of the Harvard Business School 
for supplying us with the following 
list of films used in their Industrial 
Management course last year: 
Materials, 2 so. 

Chevrolet Motor Co. 

Steel—Man’s Servant, 4 so., color 

U. S. Steel 
Making Stetson Hats, 1 si. 

Film Foundation 
From Mine to Market, 4 so. 

Phelps-Dodge Corp. 

Designed for Power, 4 so. 

Colonial Beacon Oil Co. 
Sctence Rules the Rouge, 2 so. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Things I Never Knew Before About 
Shoes, 2 so. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
Inside the Flame, 3 so. 
Godfrey Cabot Co. 
When You Can Measure, 4 so. 

General Electric Co. 

Rotary Head and Die Milling Machine, 
2 so. 

Kearney & Trecker 
The Symbol of Silence, 4 so. 

Servel, Inc. 

In the field of film production we 
note that The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany has produced a sound-color film 
on shorthand (details later) which 
may be obtained from Archie Bowle 
in their New York office for a small 
rental fee. 

Professor August Dvorak of Sim- 
plified Keyboard fame may also pro- 
duce a film to take the place of the 
now obsolete, Comparative Study of 
Typing Motions on the Universal 
and Simplified Keyboards. 

For visually-minded teachers, this 
plan for obtaining budgetary appro- 
priations may be of interest. At the 
suggestion of the Director of Com- 
mercial Education in New York City, 
Nathaniel Altholz, the Accounting 
and Law Teachers Association (vis- 
ually-minded Irving Rosenblum, 
president) has appointed a committee 
to evaluate and recommend suitable 
visual aids. When the association 
accepts the report of its committee, 
the list will be sent to the Director as 
a professional recommendation of the 
association with the request that it be 
approved and passed on to the proper 
executives for inclusion in the school 
budget. Considering the large 
amounts appropriated in past years 
for other subjects and the absence 
of any grants for visual aids in busi- 
ness education, it is to be hoped that 
initial appropriations will soon be 
forthcoming. 

This has really been a very chatty 
column ; we hope it induces some cor- 
respondence before we lapse back 
into our usual decorous professional 
attitude. 
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MARCHANT 


The electric calculator 
that multiplies* like a 
typewriter writes! 


*A typewriter forms words as keys of the 
letters are depressed. A MARCHANT 
forms multiplication answers as keys of 
the multiplier figures are depressed. 


Educators: 


Your obligation to your 
students suggests that 
they receive training on 
the calculator that is be- 
ing actively purchased 
by modern business. 


Even a few Marchants 
suffice for training on 
the rotational plan. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S.A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
Give Service Everywhere! 
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scoring each test. 


hensive Test given in May. 


TYPEWRITER BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free student 
typewriting test service. For the school year 1940-41 eight tests were published, to- 
gether with a Manual of Directions containing instructions for administering and 


To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of results obtained 
by a group of codperating teachers are published in this Journa. The following table 
indicates the results as reported by the codperating group of schools on the Compre- 


RESULTS FOR COMPREHENSIVE TEST - VOLUME VII - MAY, 1941 - NUMBER 8 


Re ee ee 1 2 2 2 2 2 3 
SAS 11 11 11 12 12 12 12 
Periods a week 
Ist year .. 5 5 5 5 5 5 
2nd year . 5 5 5 5 5 
year 
Length of period *.......... 40-45 40-45 50-55 40-45 50-55 60 40—45 
Number of testees.......... 389 595 326 1060 132 167 125 
0-127 4-155 0-174 0-180 0-108 0-111 10-98 
112 106 109 110 114 116 10 
9 92 9 93 97 100 91 
83 84 83 84 89 91 4 
76 79 77 78 83 85 76 
71 75 72 73 78 80 7¢ 
66 72 68 69 74 76 7 
62 68 64 65 71 72 7( 
58 65 60 61 67 69 67 
54 63 57 58 64 66 6 
31 60 54 55 61 62 62 
48 57 50 52 58 59 61 
44 55 47 49 55 56 58 
41 52 44 45 52 53 5¢ 
37 49 41 42 49 50 5 
33 46 37 39 46 47 51 
29 43 33 35 42 43 4s 
24 40 29 31 38 39 4 
19 36 24 26 34 34 4) 
12 30 18 20 28 28 37 
2 23 9 10 19 19 30 
0 8 0 0 3 2 17 


*In minutes. 


Comments on any phase of the Bureau’s testing program should be addressed to the 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 100 East 42nd Street, New York. 


No; Yes. 
Double spacing. 
Usually not. 


Wn — 


ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 24 


They should be written out below twelve. 
Yes, but only for good balance. 


A recommendation calling for the com- 
pletion of a full academic. course . before 
a student is allowed to take any commer- 
cial courses was drawn up last Spring by 
the Transcription Supervisors Association 
of New York City. This group is com- 
posed of business women who, as heads of 
centralized stenographic departments, su- 
pervise more than fifteen hundred em- 
ployees in large commercial houses. 

For a number of years this association 
has met in joint conference with com- 
mercial educators in an attempt to bring 
about a better understanding of the re- 
quirements set by offices for job-seekers. 
One of the results of these sessions has 
been the formation of the Business Ad- 
visory Council composed of fifty-six rep- 


resentatives of schools and business firms. 


Transcription Group Declares Training Deficient 


Criticizing the present system of com- 
mercial education in which young women 
obtain adequate training in “nether aca- 
demic nor business subjects,” Marie E. 
Jordan, president of the transcription 
group, advocated the inauguration of a 
post-graduate, concentrated commercial 
course of one year. 

Describing the standards of skills of 
typists as universally too low and their 
knowledge of English as leaving much to 
be desired, Miss Jordan added, “The av- 
erage stenographer and typist does not 
have sufficient mechanical knowledge of 
her equipment; her knowledge of stencils 
is almost nil; and she is not adequately 
trained in the use of carbon paper when 
making more than two copies.” 
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FIVE NEW RECORDS MADE 
NINTH ANNUAL 


IN 


INTERNATIONAL 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS CONTESTS 


Before the largest crowd ever in at- 
tendance at the International Commer- 
cial Schools Contests in Chicago, Mar- 
garet Hamma of Brooklyn, New York 
set a new world’s all-time typing record 
of 149 net (5-letter) words per minute 
for one hour of continuous typing at the 
Ninth Annual Contest in June. Albert 
Tangora placed second with a speed of 
142 words per minute, closely followed 
by Cortez W. Peters with 141 words per 
minute, the former world’s record. 

In addition to the new professional 
record, all-time high speeds were estab- 
lished in four other events. Miss 
Hamma wrote at the same rate of 149 
words per minute to establish a new 
record in the 30-minute world’s amateur 
typewriting event. Former top speed in 
this classification was 133 words per 
minute. 

Helen M. Sayer’s speed of 129 words 
per minute in the world’s novice type- 
writing event and her transcription rate 
of 107 words per minute in the special 
dictating machine event made her a 
double title holder. Previous records 
for these two events were 116 and 106 


ger Business College, Salt Lake City, 
Division 2; and Central Normal Col- 
lege, Danville, Indiana, Division 3. The 
first division included entrants from 
secondary schools, junior and senior, 
public, parochial and private; the sec- 
ond division was composed of students 
from business colleges; and the third 
division was comprised of college and 
university entrants. 

Students whose placements helped to 
bring John Hay High School to top 
place in the first division were: Mary 
Martin and Ruth Wexler, second, and 
third places, respectively, in the 70- 
word rate shorthand; Casimira Olszo- 
noursz, second place in the 100-word 
rate shorthand; Margaret Endler, third 
place in the 100-word rate shorthand 
and first place in novice dictating ma- 
chine transcription; Olga Michalanok, 
first place in the 120-word shorthand, 
third place in the 150-word shorthand 
and second place in open dictating ma- 
chine transcription; Minna Turnbull, 


second place in the 120-word shorthand, 
first place in the 150-word shorthand 
open event and third place in open dic- 


NEW TITLE HOLDERS 


Four students were responsible for 
the brilliant showing of Henager Busi- 
ness College. Harry Mizuno made five 
placements: first place, manual machine 
calculation and amateur bookkeeping, 
second place, open typewriting event; 
third place, open dictating machine 
transcription and 120-word rate short- 
hand. Elizabeth Service took first place 
in both the novice typewriting and 
novice dictating machine transcription 
and second place in the 100-word rate 
shorthand. La Rue Sargent, who re- 
ceived a special accuracy award for his 
record of 100-net words with only three 
errors, also placed second in the open 
dictating machine transcription and the 
120-word shorthand. Mary Judd won 
first place in the latter event. 

Contributing to the high score of the 
Danville Normal College were Dorothy 
Whitcomb, first place, 120-word  short- 
hand, first place, novice typewriting, 
second place, novice dictating machine 
transcription; Kathleen Jones, second 
place, 120-word shorthand; Marion Mc- 
Ghehey, third place, 120-word shorthand, 
second place, novice electric machine 


In the center is Margaret Hamma of Brooklyn who established a new world’s all-time typing record and a new world’s amateur 
typewriting record. On her left is Helen M. Sayer, New York City, who set a new world’s novice typing record and a new dictating 


machine transcription record. 


Velma Crismon, right, of Tacoma, Washington, was acclaimed the fastest student typist in the world 


and was awarded the Stowell Trophy for dictating machine transcription. 


words per minute respectively. Miss 
Sayer is from New York City. 

Velma Crismon, Knapp Business Col- 
lege, Tacoma, Washington, who set 
three world’s records in last year’s con- 
test, won the title of the world’s fastest 
student typist by averaging 128 words 
per minute in the open typewriting 
school event. She was also awarded the 
Stowell trophy for the second time for 
a transcription rate of 88 words per 
minute in the school dictating machine 
event. 

_ An account of the portable typewrit- 
ing event appears elsewhere in this issue. 

First Grand Prize School Trophies 
were awarded to the John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, in Division 1; Hena- 
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tating machine transcription; Rose 
Steinberg, third place in the 120-word 
shorthand, second place in the 150- 
word shorthand; Agnes Kovalik and 
Eleanor Racine, first and second places 
in manual machine calculation; Dan 
Ermine, first place in electric machine 
calculation; Mary Jane Trivisonno and 
Adeline Schmitz, first and second places 
in novice bookkeeping; Sanford Likover, 
Edward Baginski, and Michael Mahova- 
lik, first, second and third places in 
amateur bookkeeping; Betty Géierling, 
first place in open dictating machine 
transcription; Eileen Offtermatt, first 
place in novice typewriting; Rae Alts- 
culd and Dorothy Stokles, second and 
third places, amateur typewriting. 


calculation, second place, novice book- 
keeping; Rose Marie Adams and Paul 
Ritchie, first and third places, respective- 
ly, novice electric machine calculation; 
Betty Dove, third place, open dictating 
machine transcription; Anna Worland, 
third place, novice typewriting; Carol 
Harrison, third place, amateur typewrit- 
ing; Mary Margaret McCoun, Dorothy 
Thomas and Betty Jean Nigh, first, 
second and third places in the portable 
typewriting open event. 

Members of the Contest executive 
committee were W. C. Maxwell, Hins- 
dale High School, Hinsdale, Illinois; 
Marion F. Tedens, Chicago Board of 
Education; and William Twiss, 
Herzl Junior College, Chicago. 
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GROWTH OF DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


It is reported that 129,000 students par- 
ticipated in the George-Deen Distributive 
Education program in 1940, and that al- 
most one thousand committees partici- 
pated. 

The Federal Government contributed 
$600,000 and the state and local govern- 
ments $200,000 each. When it is con- 
sidered that this program was _ initiated 
late in 1937, this is evidence of a rapid 
growth and a fine demonstration of the 
effectiveness of the Distributive Educa- 
tion staff working under the direction of 
B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Business Educa- 
tion Service, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Outstanding Problems in the Field 


It is provable that no State program 
in distributive education succeeds without 
competent leadership. It has been, and 
always will be, extremely difficult to se- 
cure a meeting of the minds when a State 
supervisor is not occupationally, techni- 
cally, nor professionally competent to 
deal with merchant groups and with edu- 
cators, with the thought in mind that they 
might be induced to initiate distributive 
programs. It is obvious that the solution 
of this problem is to work with the proper 
State authorities and merchant groups so 
that the appointment of men trained in the 
field of distributive education may be 
made. There are many men of a highly 
desirable type available for such work. 

Another problem is the failure of many 
merchants and educators to distinguish 
between pseudo-vocational and vocational 
training in the field. Emphasis on true 
vocational values and training should be 
planted in the minds of commercial edu- 
cators, in particular. It is believed that 
there is some danger that the vocational 
program, for which Federal money is 
allotted, will be seriously weakened if 
pseudo-vocational educators are permitted 
to participate in this program. That they 
are attempting to participate, and that 
some of them have much influence in edu- 
cational circles, is quite apparent. It has 
been suggested that the Business Educa- 
tion Service carefully delineate the area 
in which vocational distributive education 
a. and that a careful distinction 
should be made between vocational train- 
ing for a job and training that is of a 
general and academic nature. 

There is an apparent need for Regional 
Agents to spend more time counselling 
with State and local supervisors and co- 
ordinators and less time on the promotion 
and initiation of new programs. 

Vocational distributive education’ needs 
a definite statement of plans and a unity 
of thought on fundamentals, whichgwill 
clarify its methods, aims, and objectives 
in order to command the respect and the 
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loyal support, not only of qualified dis- 
tributive educational personnel, but of all 
other kinds of educational groups. 


Teacher Training 


There is no doubt that a shortage of 
teachers, teacher-coordinators and coor- 
dinators of distributive education will be 
apparent this year. 

The first qualification for these edu- 
cators is occupational experience: not less, 
and preferably more, than one year in a 
distributive business. They must be col- 
lege graduates with a major in retailing, 
marketing, business administration, etcet- 
era, and they must have completed some 
graduate work with at least fifteen credits 
in such subjects as: organization and ad- 
ministration of distributive education; co- 
ordination and supervision of distributive 
education; problems of the small business- 
man; curriculum making in distributive 
education; philosophy of distributive edu- 
cation, etc. They must also have at least 
nine credits in such subjects as educational 
psychology; tests and measurements ; prin- 
ciples of secondary education. Master’s 
degrees in retailing are preferable. 

Over twenty schools and_ universities 
scattered throughout the United States 
offered professional training in distribu- 
tive education during the past summer. 
The following schools and_ universities 
offer all-year professional training in dis- 
tributive education: The Prince School 
for Store Service Education, Boston; 
School of Retailing, New York Univer- 
sity; Research Bureau for Retail Train- 
ing, University of Pittsburgh; North- 
western University, Chicago; State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio; Colorado 
A. & M. College, Fort Collins; University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City; University of 
California, Berkeley; University of Indi- 
ana, Bloomington; University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville; University of Texas. 

Certification requirements may vary in 
each State. For such information pros- 
pective trainees should write to the State 
Department of Education of the State 
where he expects to teach. Usually the 
address would be: Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, State Department of 
Education, State Capital. 


Present Trends 


The States are giving increased atten- 
tion to securing the active cooperation of 
chamber of commerce and trade associa- 
tion secretaries, merchants and merchant 
associations, personnel directors, junior 
executives in retail stores, and other types 
of distributing organizations. With the 
cooperation of these people, it is becom- 
ing easier to enroll and train greater 
numbers of enrollees. 

Increased attention is also being given 
to cooperative part-time training on the 
twelfth grade level. Thus, the situation 


which prevailed last year is reversed, 
since the former trend was to promote 
and initiate cooperative part-time training 
on the post graduate and junior college 
level. Because of defense orders in manu- 
facturing plants, it has become very diffi- 
cult to retain trainees on a post graduate 
and junior college level. Therefore, State 
and local supervisors have sensibly 
changed a majority of these programs to 
the twelfth grade level. 

n general, State programs are becom- 
ing better balanced as between training for 
department stores and small independert 
stores and as to kinds of courses. In the 
latter, emphasis is being placed upon mer- 
chandise knowledge, human behavior, an 
other more fundamental skills and know!- 
edges, rather than upon general sales 
training, as has been the rule in many 
States in the past. 

It is also important to note that one 
State has acquired a new supervisor; two 
others appointed supervisors severi| 
months ago, and still another appointed a 
full-time coordinate supervisor of dis:- 
tributive education this August; two 
others contemplate the appointment of 
State supervisors in the near future. It is 
believed that, with the exception of ap- 
proximately three States, all States wiil 
have full-time coordinate supervisors of 
distributive education within a compara- 
tively short time. 


General Comments 


In the initiatory phases of the program, 
it was generally believed that the standar 
practices, organization, and administration 
that had proven to be successful in other 
fields, could be transferred unchanged to 
the field of distributive education. How- 
ever, this belief did not work and when 
put to test it was found that certain basic 
principles and standards must be main- 
tained if any program is to be worth while 
socially and economically. These basic 
principles have been expressed in many 
ways and by many people, but they have 
always embodied the principles laid down 
by early vocational educators. These prin- 
ciples may be stated as follows: 

1. Effective training can best be given 
in conjunction with work on a real job. 

2. Subject matter must be directly sup- 
plemental to the work being performed 
by the trainee. 

3. Effective instruction is only possible 
when given to. selected homogeneous 
groups. 

4. Subject 
functional. 

5. Instructors must be thoroughly con- 
ditioned in the occupational field in which 
they are to teach. 

6. Individual instruction should be given 
whenever necessary. 

7. Great, flexibility should be permitted 
as to acceleration of gifted trainees. 

8. All subject matter should be ar- 
ranged and presented in the order in 
which it may result most quickly in func- 
tioning on the job. ; 

9, All instruction and training should be 
based upon best current distributive prac- 
tices and occupational standards. 

10. Training should be given in natural 
occupational surroundings environ- 
ment. 

11. Training should be given unul the 
trainee can work as an asset to Ins em- 
ployer. 


matter must be directly 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Education Association of the State of New York 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Association of Private Business Schools 

Chicago Area Business Education Directors Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveland 

Connecticut Business Educators Association 

Council of Commercial Educators of Omaha and Council 
Bluffs 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Delta Pi Epsilon 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Eastern Kansas Business Teachers Association 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
Jersey 

(Illinois Business Education Association 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Indiana Business Educators’ Club 

lowa Commercial Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association, Commercial Section 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 


Michigan Commercial Education Association 
Minnesota State Business Educator’s Association 


Missouri State Teachers Association, Commercial Section 
National Association of Business Teacher-Training Insti- 


tutions 
National Business Teachers Association 
N.E.A. Department of Business Education 


Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 


mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso 
ciation 

New Orleans Council of Typewriting Teachers 


New York State Vocational and Practical Arts Associa- 


tion, Commercial Education Section 


North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 
Commercial 


Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Federation 

Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association 

Philadelphia Commerce Teachers Association 


South Dakota Education Associaticn, Commercial Section 
Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 


Section 
Southern Business Education Association 


Southwest Missouri Teachers Association, Commercial 


Section 
Tri-State Commercial Education Association 
Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Vice-President 


P. O. Selby 


State Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 


President 
Hamden L. Forkner 
Teachers University 
orl 


Treasurer 


Helen Reynolds A. 0. Colvin 


New York Universit Colorado State Coll f Educati 
New York, N. Y. ' Greeley, C Colorado of Education 


Secretary 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can contribute 
most effectively to the total educational program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throughout 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to Codperate with other groups of educators on projects involving busi- 


ness education. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the National Council for Business Education. 


The Councit is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CoUNCIL. 
Therefore, no dues are collected from individual teachers. Dues 
are collected only from the associations as such. 


There are four classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 1,000 or more and pay annual 
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dues of $20.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 500 to 999 and pay annual dues of $15.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of 100 tc 499 and 
pay annual dues of $10.00. Class D associations are those with 
a membership of less than 100 and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
Councit should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council for Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Lulu M. King 


member of the National Education Association. 


Dr. R. R. Pickett 


has been head of the department of commerce of the Kansas State 
Teachers College at Emporia since 1929. Previous to that he was an 
assistant professor of business administration at Baker University, Bald- 
win, Kansas, and a teacher in the East High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
A graduate of Missouri Wesleyan College, he received both his Master's 
and Doctorate degrees at the University of Chicago. He is president of 
the Eastern Kansas Business Teachers Association and a member of the 
Kansas State Commercial Teachers Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, the American Economic 
Association and the National Committee on Economic Accord. 


HEADS OF COUNCIL AFFILIATES 


has had twenty years of teaching experience ‘in the field of commerce 
in the Denver (Colorado) Public Schools and is now at the West High 
School in that city. She received both her Bachelor's and Master's de- 
grees from the University of Denver. Mrs. King is president of the Com- 
mercial Section “of the Eastern Division of the Colorado Education 
Association and is treasurer for the Eastern Division as a whole. 
is president of the Denver Alumnae chapter of Phi Chi Theta Sorority 
and recording secretary of Delta Kappa Gamma Fraternity. She is a 


R. W. Jennings 

is head of the department of commerce at Morehead State Teachers 
College, Morehead, Kentucky, a position which he has held for the past 
His previous teaching experience was at the Somerset 
(Kentucky) High School, at West Virginia Polytechnical Institute and at 
the University of Kentucky. He is a graduate of the University of lowa 
and received his Master's degree at the University of Kentucky. Mr. 
Jennings is president of the Kentucky Business Education Association 
and a member of the Southern Business Education Association, the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, the N. E. A. Department of Business 
Education, Alpha Kappa Psi and Beta Gamma Sigma. 


Hester C. Wood 


is president of the Indiana Business Educator’s Club and a past-president 
of the Business Education Section of the Indiana State Teachers Associa- 
tion. She is a graduate of Indiana University at Bloomington, where she 
was also awarded her Master’s degree. She has taken additional 
graduate work at Ball State Teachers College in Muncie, Indiana, and 
at the University of Chicago. At present Miss Wood is head of the de- 
partment of commercial education at the Peru, Indiana, High School. 


R. R. Richards 


was graduated from Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College at Rich- 
mond where he is now a member of the faculty of the department of 
commerce. He then took graduate work at the University of Kentucky 
in Lexington and received his Master’s degree from the College of Busi- 
ness Administration at Boston University. His further study has been 
at that university and at the University of Southern California. His initial 
teaching experience was as educational director at the Kentucky Houses 
of Reform in Greendale. He is president of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association and a member of the N. E. A. Department of Business 
Education, the National Business Teachers Association, the Kentucky 
Business Education Association, Pi Omega Pi and Beta Gamma Sigma. 
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N.B.T.A. Convention Plans 


The National Business Teachers As- 
sociation (formerly National Commer- 
cial Teachers Federation) will hold its 
forty-fourth annual convention in the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, on 
December 29, 30, and 31. It will open 
with a reception and dance on Monday 
evening, December 29, at 8:30 P.M. and 
will close with a dinner program on 
New Year’s Eve from 6:00 P.M. to 
10:00 P.M. so that members may con- 
tinue their New Year’s Eve celebration 
as they see fit. 

If reservations are made before the 
time of registration, single rooms are 
guaranteed by the hotel at a rate of 
$2.50. Double rooms with twin beds 
are guaranteed at the rate of $4.50 a 


Plans for E.C.T. 


The Executive Board of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association met 
in Baltimore in May to plan for the 
1942 convention to be held in Baltimore 
April 1-4 with the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel as headquarters. President Sadie 
L. Ziegler, Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey, presided. 

E. S. Donoho of Strayer-Bryant and 
Stratton School, Baltimore, was chosen 
general chairman of the convention. 
He will be assisted by Clyde B. Edge- 
worth, supervisor of commercial educa- 
tion of the Baltimore public schools and 
a member of the E. C. T. A. executive 


‘room. Reservations should be made as 


early as possible. 

Many related and allied organizations 
are holding their meetings at the same 
time as the N.B.T.A. Included among 
these are the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools, the 
American Association of Commercial 
Colleges, the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, and many _ other 
groups. Tuesday evening, December 30, 
has been set aside as an open evening 
on which various groups and organiza- 
tions may arrange their meetings. Ho- 
tel accommodations for these meetings 
should be arranged through the local 
chairman, Paul Moser of Moser School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


A. Convention 


board. E. E. Hippensteel of the Atlantic 
City High School will again be in 
charge of exhibits and Mrs. Frances D. 
North, Western High School, Baltimore, 
will head the prize committee. 

The special committee on the Year- 
book, under the chairmanship of Frank 
H. Ash, presented its report. Rufus 
Stickney, Boston Clerical School, Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, was elected to the 
Board for a three-year term. Mr. Ash 
called a meeting of his Board in New 
York City in July to outline the 1942 
program which will be a practical one 
for classroom teachers. 


Tri-State Fall Meeting 


The Fall meeting of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association will 
be held October 17 and 18 at the Hotel 
William Penn in Pittsburgh. 

The two-day session will open Friday 
evening with registration, followed by a 
reception and convention party for 
members and their friends. There will 
be cards and dancing. 

The general theme of the Saturday 
morning program will be on Tests and 
Visual Aids or Teacher Aids and Ma- 
terials for the Classroom Teacher in 
Commercial Education. Following reg- 
istration there will be five sectional 
meetings on the following topics: Con- 
sumer Education and Social Business, 


chairman, George Y. Taylor, Fifth Av- 
enue High School, Pittsburgh; Secre- 
tarial Section, chairman, Louise Darst, 
Euclid (Ohio) Shore High School; 
Bookkeeping and Clerical Practices, 
chairman, Howard E. Wheland, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland; Private 
Schools, chairman, Oscar J. Kersteen, 
Warren (Ohio) Business College; Sales- 
manship and Distributive Education, 
chairman, Dart Ellsworth, supervisor 
of distributive occupations, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. 

The annual luncheon at 12:30 Satur- 
day will bring the convention activities 
to a close. 


Southern Association Convention 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion will be held at the O. Henry Hotel, 
Greensboro, North Carolina, November 
20-22. According to president R. R. 
Richards, Eastern Kentucky State 
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Teachers College, the program will 
start Thursday night, November 20, with 
the Fellowship Dinner, at which J. S. 
Knox, well-known author and lecturer 
of Oak Park, Illinois, will speak on 
“Opportunities and Difficulties.” 


Friday morning the general session 


will be addressed by Harvey A. An- 
druss, president of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. His 
subject will be “Adapting Learning Ex- 
periences to the Needs and Abilities of 
Students.” A speaker from the National 
Association of Manufacturers will ap- 
pear on the general program Friday morn- 
ing also. 

The custom of having a luncheon 
Friday noon has been abandoned this 
year in order that special groups may 
have an opportunity to meet. The pri- 
vate business school people have ar- 
ranged for such a luncheon, at which 
Mr. Knox will discuss “Our Economic 
System After the War.” 

Friday afternoon will be devoied to 
sectional meetings, arranged by the 
chairmen of the sections in cooperation 
with the president. The chairmen are: 
College and University, J. D. Fenn, Pea- 


body College, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Public School, Frances Humphrey, 
Greensboro City Schools, Greensboro, 


North Carolina; Private Schools, M. O. 
Kirkpatrick, Cecil’s Business College, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 

The banquet scheduled for Friday 
night will have as its principal speaker 
Dr. Frank Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina. Follow- 
ing the banquet a dance will furnish 
diversion for the teachers. 

Round-table discusions on accounting, 
secretarial work, and socio-business edu- 
cation will start the Saturday morning 
program. This will be followed by B. 
Frank Kyker, chief of the Business 
Education Service, Washington, D. C., 
telling of the work of his organization. 
An important feature of the general 
program Saturday morning will be a 
typewriting demonstration by George 
Hossfield. 


New Association Officers 


Irving Rosenblum of the Franklin K. 
Lane High School was elected president 
of the Accounting and Commercial Law 
Teachers’ Association of New York City 
at the final June meeting of the group. 
Other officers are: Vice-presidents, 
Harold G. King, Textile High School, 
and Jack G. Edelman, Evander Childs 
High School; secretary, Meyers Waks, 
Abraham Lincoln High School; treas- 
urer, S. George Getz, DeWitt Clinton 
High School. 


Professor Alta Gwinn Saunders of the 
University of Illinois in Urbana_ will 
head the American Business Writing 
Association for the coming year. Assist- 
ing her will be four vice-presidents: 
East, Dr. N. W. Barnes, Columbia Uni- 
versity; South, Professor H. L. Mar- 
coux, Tulane University, New Orleans; 
Mid-West, Dr. R. R. Aurner, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison; West, W. 
J. Marra, University of California, 
Berkeley. C. R. Anderson, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, was re-elected sec- 
etary treasurer. 
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N.E.A. Department of Business Education 
Convention at Boston 


An attendance of approximately three 
hundred people and a stimulating, well- 
planned program of activities marked 
the annual convention of the N. E. A. 
Department of Business Education in 
Boston as one of the best in the asso- 
ciation’s history. The convention was 
held from June 29-July 3, with head- 
quarters at the Touraine Hotel. 

All meetings were held as outlined in 
the June issue of THE JourNnaAL. The 
general convention theme on which all 
sessions were based was “Business Edu- 
cation in Action.” 

President Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 


H. P. Guy 
President 


ana, to whom much of the credit for 
the splendid program is due, opened the 
first general meeting on Monday after- 
noon. Greetings were extended to at- 
tending members by Walter F. Downey, 
Commissioner of Education, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts; Honor- 
able Maurice J. Tobin, Mayor of Bos- 
ton; and Edward J. Rowse, commercial 
coordinator of Boston City Schools. 
H. P. Guy, first vice-president of the 
Department gave a suitable response. 
The principal address of the meeting 
was given by Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, 
The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, New York City, on the topic 
“American Industry and Our Economic 
System in Action.” 

The general meeting was followed by 
sectional meetings in shorthand and 
typewriting; bookkeeping and account- 
ing; office practice and clerical skills; 
consumer and general business educa- 
tion; and selling and distributive educa- 
tion, 

Committee and Board meetings took 
up Tuesday morning, followed in the 
afternoon by special sessions devoted to 
business education and national defense; 
standards in business education; visual 
aids in business education; and person- 
ality development, placement and_fol- 
low-up. At one of these meetings, Pro- 
fessor Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard 
University, speaking on “Standards in 
Business Education” made the follow- 
ing statement which aroused consider- 
able interest: 

“Far too many commercial teachers 
give up the fight for standards in the 
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Mildred E. Taft 
Ist Vice-President 


courses where they are most urgently 
needed. Can there be any question about 
the need for setting a standard of 
achievement beyond the prevocational 
courses in shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookeeping? This association might well 
address itself to the task of finding out 
just what evidence of competency is 
needed to insure reasonable occupational 
proficiency in the advanced vocational 
business courses. In the more common 
vocational business courses we have no 
real standards. If we claim to be train- 
ing people for office jobs, let’s do it. 
The better jobs do go to those best 
qualified to fill them. Here is a second 


D. D. Lessenberry 
2nd Vice-President 


OFFICERS OF THE N. E. A. DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


task for this association—the discovery, 
establishment and maintenance of initial 
employment standards. In this connec- 
tion the National Clerical Ability Test- 
ing Program deserves your most seri- 
ous consideration. Let me warn you 
against the possible effects of easy 
placements during the current business 


President Guy of the N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Business Education, has an- 
nounced that the Department has been 
successful in locating a national secre- 
tary, Earl P. Strong, at the Department’s 
permanent headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Strong began his duties on August 
1. In addition to directing the Washing- 
ton office, the new secretary will be the 
Department’s official representative in 
all legislative matters pertaining to busi- 
ness education. 

The establishment of permanent 
headquarters in Washington gives the 
Department a new level of influence and 
is a definite contribution to business 
education. 

Applications for membership in the 
Department should be mailed to Mr. 
Strong or to the state director. All in- 
quiries concerning memberships and 
publications should be presented at 
headquarters. 


Earl P. Strong 


FOR THE COMING YEAR 


boom. Build for the future, not for the 
present.” 

Approximately one hundred people at- 
tended the annual luncheon on Wednes- 
day at which Presidert Carmichael pre- 
sided. Dr. Donald DuShane, President 
of the National Education Association, 


greeted the diners. “Learning the Ways 
of Democracy” was the title of the 
principal address, delivered by G. L. 
Médxwell, Assistant Secretary, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, Washine- 

Fhe Department was well-represented 
by 150 members on the N.E.A. com- 


bined boat trip Wednesday evening out 
through Boston harbor. Another large 
group went on a tour which included 
Wayside Inn, Concord, and Lexington, 
with a dinner at Hartwell Farm. 

Newly-elected officers for the com- 
ing vear are: 


Harold T. Hamlen 
Treasurer - 


Secretary 


President: Hollis Preston Guy, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

First Vice-President: Mildred E. Tait, 
Colby Junior College, New London, 
New Hampshire. 

Second Vice-President: D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh. 

Secretary: Earl P. Strong, Department 
of Business Education, District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington, 

Treasurer: Harold T. Hamlen, Mor- 
ristown High School, Morristown, New 
Jersey. 

New members of the Executive Com- 
mittee include Dorothy Travis, gh 
High School, Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota and Erwin Keithley, South Divi- 
sion High School, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. They will serve a three year 
term. Executive Committee members 
who have unexpired terms are Ruth J. 
Plimpton, San Francisco Junior College: 
Stanley S. Smith, Fordson High School, 
Dearborn, Michigan; Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Icie B. Johnson, Senior High 
School, Amarillo, Texas; and Mildred 
J. O'Leary, Swampscott High School, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. 

Edwin Swanson, Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona, was 
appointed Editor-in-chief of publications 
and Editor of The National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly. Associate Editor will be 
Frederick H. Riecke, South Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. John 
Crouse, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas, was named editor of the Nattonal 
Business Education News. 
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Wake up Wanda! The Super- 
Speed L C Smith will ease the 
strain of all day typing. The 
“Smith” has a lightning action 
... smooth as silk. Its lighter 
touch is easier on the nerves. And 

ou’ll thrill to the many time sav- 
ing, labor saving devices which 


WEARY WANDA. ian LC Smith 


could do for her! | 


have been built into this amaz- 
ing typewriter. 

See it in action... try it on your work! Just 
phone the L C Smith branch or dealer in your 
city for ag demonstration. 


Super-Speed L C SMITH 


. brings new freedom to secretaries 


MAIL COUPON FOR USEFUL, FREE 
BOOKLET—“Tips to Typists”’ 


a L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Desk 9, 173 Almond Street 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Typists” 


Name 


Please send free copy of ‘‘Tips to 


Address 


Mathematics of 
Accounting and Finance 


(in two volumes) 


By Charles H, Langer, P.H.B., C.P.A. 
and T. B, Gill, B.E. 


These texts are designed for those who desire a course in Business 
Mathematics on a college level. 


Volume I - Basic Mathematics 


Since arithmetic is the basis of all mathematics, a good arithmetical 
and algebraic background is presented in the belief that a thorough 
understanding of these will greatly facilitate 
sion of their licati i ari i In addi- 


h ti 


such 


tion to a review of the of 


as simple i . t, and of payments and set- 

of d so aoe the student who does 
not go beyond the first volume Bu Ks an ding of 
the most in practice. 


Volume II - Mathematics 


Volume II is designed to follow Volume I, or for use in courses 
where the the basic training equivalent to 
that covered in Volume I. Volume II includes a comprehensive 
of d interest and annuities, the valu- 
atten of bonds, ‘the problem of depreciation and the 
application of financial mathematics to building and loan 
associations ; also a thorough gr gy of powers and 
roots, in 
logarithms, progressions, and the ‘a rule. 


Copies will be sent to instructors 
for examination upon request. 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


The Q-20 Combination Typing-Bookkeeping Desk 
is an outstanding example of the economical use 
of special activity furniture in modern schools. 
The dual utility of this item makes it a favorite 
with School Administrators, Instructors, and Stu- 
dents. Write today for prices on the Q-20 as 
shown, or the Q-21 with six small masterkeyed 
drawers instead of one large drawer. 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON 732 Nims Street MICHIGAN 
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Ash Goes to University of Connecticut 


Frank H. Ash has resigned from the 


position he has held for the past six 
years as head of the business education 
department at Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain, to accept an ap- 
pointment as associate professor of busi- 
ness education and secretarial studies at 
the University of Connecticut in Storrs. 


Mr. Ash 


Mr. Ash’s initial teaching experience 
was at Mt. Vernon, New York, followed 
by teaching in the high schools of Grant- 
wood, New Jersey; Patterson, New Jer- 
sey; Holyoke, Massachusetts; and Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. While teaching in Hart- 
ford he was engaged by the State Board 
of Education to organize and head a busi- 
ness education department at the Dan- 
bury Normal School. In 1935 this de- 
partment was transferred to the Teachers 
College at New Britain. 

. A graduate of State Teachers College 

at Holyoke, Massachusetts, Mr. Ash se- 

cured his Master’s degree from N. Y. U. 
e 


Donald Fuller to Portland, Maine 


A new member of the secretarial science 
faculty at Westbrook Junior College, 
Portland, Maine, this year will be Donald 
C. Fuller, who has just completed two 
years of graduate work toward his Doc- 
torate at Harvard University. 

A graduate of the College of Business 
Administration, Boston University, Mr. 
Fuller received his Master of Arts degree 
from the same school. He has taught in 
the public schools of Woodbridge, New 


Jersey; Auburn, Massachusetts; and 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 

W. C. Springate 


The death of W. C. Springate, president 
of the Oshkosh, Wisconsin Business Col- 
lege, occurred last May. He was 62 at the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Springate had been associated with 
the Oshkosh Business College since 1917. 
Previous to that he was connected with 
one of Brown’s chain of schools at Jack- 
sonville, Illinois. 

The deceased’s daughter, Miss Springate, 
who has been associated with her father 
for several years, will carry on the direc- 
tion of the school, assisted by the same 
personnel. 
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Pickard New Superintendent 
At Cape May, New Jersey 


Dr. Edward E. Pickard, formerly acting 
director of the department of business ad- 
ministration at Shippensburg, Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers College, has been 
appointed superintendent of public schools 
at Cape May, New Jersey. He assumed 
his new duties last May. 

After graduating from the University 
of Pennsylvania, Dr. Pickard received his 
Master’s degree from Temple University 
and his Doctor’s degree from Rutgers 
University. He was an assistant in cur- 
riculum research at Columbia University 
before going to Shippensburg. 

His teaching experience was gained at 
Pennington, New Jersey high school as 
principal and teacher of business sub- 
jects and at Hamilton High School, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, as head of the commer- 
cial department. 


Mrs. Stuart Takes New Position 


Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart has resigned 
as an associate in business education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
to accept a position as supervisor of 
teacher training in commercial subjects 
in the School of Education in the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. Be- 
fore going to Columbia, Mrs. Stuart 
taught in the high school at Berkeley. 

A well-known educator in the com- 
mercial field, Mrs. Stuart is the author 
of Stuart Typing and the co-author of 
Principles and Techniques for Directina 
the Learning of Typing, and Direct 
Practice Units for Beginning Gregg 
Shorthand. 


Eugene John O’Sullivan 


On June twenty-eighth Eugene John 
O’Sullivan, an outstanding leader in the 
field of commercial education in Canada 
and the United States, died at the age of 
seventy-three. 

Born at Ancienne Lorette, Quebec, he 
attended Levis College, Laval University 
and the University of Michigan where he 
studied first engineering and then law. His 
first teaching experience was acquired at 
Ashland, Wisconsin, in 1885 as a teacher 
of penmanship. After teaching for a term 
at the Packard Commercial School in New 
York City, he opened and operated a pri- 
vate business school at Victoria, British 
Columbia in 1890. In 1897 he organized a 
chain of business schools throughout On- 
tario and the maritime Provinces, and two 
years later moved to Manitoba where he 
— schools in Winnipeg and Bran- 

on. 

Acquiring = Winnipeg Business Col- 
lege in 1900, he built it into the largest 
school of its kind in Canada through his 
able management. He sold this school in 
1916 and opened the O’Sullivan College of 
Business Administration in Montreal, of 
which he was principal at his death. 


Savage Appointed to Adelphia Faculty 


Charles Savage has been appoin ed 
acting head of the business administrat on 
department of Adelphi College, Gar: en 
City, New York. In his new capacity he 
will direct both the business courses <nd 
the teacher-training work. 

Mr. Savage holds an A.M. degree from 


Teachers College, Columbia Univers'ty, 


Mr. Savege 


and an LL.M. from St. John’s Law 
School of Brooklyn. He has had several 
years of active, successful business experi- 
ence in engineering and law firms and a: a 
practicing attorney. 

Mr. Savage formerly taught at East- 
man Business School and at Pace Institute, 
both in New York City, and at the Colby 
Academy of Brooklyn. 

@ 


Bucknell Appoints Miss Green 

Bucknell Junior College at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, announces the ap- 
pointment of Mary Louis Green, super- 
visor of student teaching at New York 
University during the past year, as a 


teacher of business and secretarial sub- 


jects. 

Miss Green was formerly head of the 
department of business education at the El 
Paso, Texas high school and previous to 
that taught in several other high schools 
in that state. She received both her 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees at the 
University of Texas and is working for 
her Doctorate at New York University. 


Houston W. Fall 


Houston W. Fall, president of Fall’s 
Business College, Nashville, Tennessee, for 
the past twenty-eight years, died August 
seventh following a prolonged illness. He 
was 58 years of age. 

In 1913 after a business ca- 
reer, culminated by the organization of a 
firm of commercial court reporters, his 
father’s death brought him into the com- 
mercial education field. At this time he 
assumed the directorship of Fall’s Business 
College, an institution founded by his 
father in 1882. 

In addition to being a successful busi- 
ness school proprietor Mr. Fall engaged 
in numerous professional and community 
activities. 
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Here They Are! 


You can order these new Gregg materials 


for fall classes-~-all published in 1941 


GREGG TYPING, THIRD EDITION, by SoRelle, Smith, et al. 
Book I, $1.32: Book II, $1.28: Complete Course, ............ $1.60 


APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE, SECOND EDITION, by 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING RECORDS: 
No. 1, Applying for a Secretarial Position ..................-5.-.eeeees $2.00 
No. 2, The Secretary Receives Callers 2.00 
No. 3, The Secretary at the Telephone 2.00 
GREGG SPEED STUDIES, THIRD EDITION, by Gregg ........ 1.50 
WORDS—THIRD EDITION, by SoRelle, Kitt, etal. ............ .60 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING FOR STENOGRAPHERS, TYPISTS, _ Write our Nearest Office 
FUNCTIONS OF BUSINESS, A Text for Consumer and Pro- For Further Information 
ducer, by Jones, Tonne, and Price ...................... 1.80 


MOST-USED AVIATION TERMS, by Baughman and Gregg. __ .80 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


‘New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Boston Toronto London Sydney . 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at 
your finger tips. 


Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 
comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster's New 
International Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary reference books. 


Free Booklet: to business school teachers who request 
it, “The New Merriam-Webster; What it will do fer you.” 


G. & C. Merriain Co., 77 Springfield, Mass. 


SEPTEMBER, 1941 


An EFFECTIVE NEW BOOK 
On the SUBJECT of ACCOUNTING | 


Accounting For Engineers 


By John R. Bangs, Jr., and George R. Hanselman* 
532 pages, 6x9, Illustrated, Flexible, $4.00 | 


Unique in Two Respects 


Firs, ACCOUNTING FOR ENGINEERS is designed to pro- 
vide for a closely related field a background of accounting 
fundamentals recognized as becoming more and more essential 
to the engineering profession. 


Secondly, the method of presentation in this new textbook is 
based on the peeate that the subject can be most effectively 
taught by methods involving graphical visualization—something 
lacking in any current text treatment in this field and one 
peculiarly suitable to the engineer’s approach to the subject of 
accounting. | 


For a One Semester Course 


The textbook is designed as a one-semester course for engineering 
students and a supplementary Problem Set ** is available. The 
authors are not presenting a new or special kind of accounting, 
but are offering basic concepts of the subject, to and including 
an introduction to cost accounting, from a viewpoint their experi- 
ence leads them to feel interests the student, gives quick ap- 
preciation of the subject, and grasp of all its principles. 


* Professor of Administrative Engineering; Associate Professor 
of Administrative Engineering, both of Cornell University. 


** PROBLEMS TO ACCOMPANY ACCOUNTING FOR 
ENGINEERS; includes all working forms; 71 sheets, loose 
leaf, $1.00. 


Send for a Copy of This New Book for Examination On Approval | 


International Textbook Company 


Dept. BE, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Maryland 
Position for Dr. Sipe 


Dr. J. Marvin Sipe has resigned from 
the Shortridge High School faculty at 
Indianapolis to accept a position as assis- 
tant professor of business administration 
and head of secretarial administration at 
the College of Commerce, University of 
Maryland. 


Dr. Sipe 


For six of the seven years he taught at 
Shortridge High School, Dr. Sipe also 
served as an instructor of business sub- 
jects at the Y.M.C.A. Business College and 
Evening School in the same city. He was 
— of this school for three years. 

is previous teaching experience was in 
Marion, Ohio and Union City, Indiana. 

A graduate of Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana, he received his 
Master’s degree from Indiana University 
in Bloomington. After taking further 
graduate work at Ohio State University 
and Indiana University, he received his 
Doctorate from the latter school. 


Vocational Guidance Materials 


A Vocational Preference Record has 
been prepared by G. Frederic Kuder con- 
taining test materials which may be used 
to help determine whether a _person’s 
choice of occupation seems to be consis- 
tent with the type of activity he or- 
dinarily prefers and to point out the vo- 
cational possibilities with which the 
testee may not be familiar. 

Test results are expressed in a profile 
of scientific, computational, musical, artis-. 
tic, literary, social service, and persuas- 
ive interests. These results are related to 
vocational choice through a listing of oc- 
cupations involving these interests. 

The preference record is an interesting 
experiment in the attempt at organized 
planning for occupational choice. A com- 
plete packet of test materials may be 
obtained from Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, at a cost of $1.00. 


New Home for Knapp College 


Early this month Knapp College of 
Tacoma, Washington, moved into a 
new, modern building planned and built 
expressly for its scholastic needs. V. 
D. Patterson is owner of the school 
which was founded in 1921 under the 
name “Knapp’s Modern Business Col- 
lege of Tacoma.” 
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Two Artyping Contests 
To be Combined 


This year’s International Artistic Type- 
writing Contest will be open to all—stu- 
dents, teachers, stenographers and_ the 
general public alike—according to an an- 
nouncement from Julius Nelson of the 
Windber, Pennsylvania High School. 

Last year two contests were conducted, 
one for students only and the second for 
all other classifications. The decision to 
combine the two divisions resulted from 
the fact that “students have demonstrated 
that in artistic typewriting they do not 
have to take a back seat to those out of 
school,” according to Mr. Nelson. 

First prize will again be a_ portable 
typewriter. Additional prizes and further 
details will be announced later. 

Some of the prize-winning designs sub- 
mitted in last year’s two contests will ap- 
pear in subsequent issues of THE JOURNAL. 


Peters Captures Portable 
Typewriting Event 


Cortez W. Peters of Washington, 

C., was winner of the Official Port- 
able Typewriting Event of the Interna- 
tional Commercial Schools Contest held 
this summer in Chicago. 

This is the first year that a portable 
event has been included on the contest 
program. Contestants were required to 
type for twenty minutes from straight 
copy. The event was open to all typists. 


Mr. Peters 


Mr. Peters’ winning speed was 115 
words per minute. Placing second was 
Ben Posner, also of Washington, D. C., 
with a speed of 107 words per minute. 
Helen M. Smith of Danville, Indiana, 
typed 81 words a minute to win third 
place. 

An account of other events of the 
International Commercial Schools Con- 
test appears elsewhere in this issue. 

W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale, Illinois, 
High School, headed the contest com- 
mittee, the other members of which 
were Marian F. Tedens, Chicago Board 
of Education and William A. Twiss, 
Herzl Junior College, Chicago. 
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Connecticut Teachers College 
Appointment for Perry 


The newly-appointed head of the de® 
partment of business education at » Associ: 
Teachers College of Connecticut in M1 
Britain is Harold M. Perry, who @general 
the past year at New York University as; Jobn 
part-time instructor while working tov nentat 
his Doctorate. ion at 
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Mr. Perry 


Before going to New York Mr. lem? 5 
was an assistant professor at the Teac! Vorld. 
ers College in Pittsburg, Kansas. Pre Resol 
vious to that his teaching experience wal chapter: 
in the high schools of Elgin and Galend@Service 
Illinois. the 

A graduate of Whitewater, Wisconsig@posed le 
State Teachers College, he was awarde(@@jdustry 1 
his Master’s degree at the University o# sions. 
Iowa. Clevel 
sociatior 
esses, W 
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e 
Florida Publishes Source Materials 


The State Department of Education ¢ 


Florida under the direction of Colin Eng A_ sig 
lish, superintendent, has published a buggwood, a1 
letin on “Tentative Source Materials vere 


he Aml 
he sora 
raternit: 


Business Education” as Bulletin No. | 
This document of 180 pages is far mor 
than a compilation of syllabi in busine 


subjects. In the first section, dealing wit Guy K 
the administration of business educatio=ed Robe 
the philosophy upon which the selectidf@as Miss 
of source materials is based is indicate§Jof thirty 
in considerable detail. Moreover, the loc4@Monica. 


characteristics which would modify th 
philosophical implications for Florida ar 
presented. 

An outline is given for the five follow 
ing curricula: General business, generé 
clerical, distributive, accounting, and sté 
nographic. 

A concluding section deals with sug 
gested procedures for teaching the bus 
ness subjects. 
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Vocational Guidance Text Revised 
New Alpt 
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A revised edition of Teaching Abo 
Vocational Life by Mildred E. Linco 
has just been published by the Intern 
tional Textbook Company of Scranto 
Pennsylvania, under the title (Grou 
Methods of Studying Occupations. TI! 
author, now Mildred Lincoln Billings, 
assistant to the director in charge 
guidance of the National Youth Admi 
istration cf New York State, and has i 
cluded in the revision a wealth of pra 
tical suggestions for guidance workers. 
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raternities and Sororities 


Alpha lota Convention 


Nearly five hundred delegates attend- 
ed the eleventh annual convention of 
Alpha Iota Sorority at Hotel Ambassa- 
dor in Los Angeles July 17 to 20. The 
fteen chapters of the California State 
Association were the official hostesses 
and Mrs. Emily N. Ziegler of San Diego, 
general chairman. 

John B. Hughes, the radio news com- 
mentator, discussed the Japanese situa- 
Wttion at Thursday night’s opening din- 
ner. A gift of $325 contributed by 
he American Chapters of Alpha Iota 
or the Canadian Red Cross was pre- 
sented by Grand President Mrs. Elsie 
© M. Fenton of Des Moines to Jean Law, 
Regional Councilor of Winnipeg. 

Dr. Paul Perigord, Professor of 
French Civilization at the University of 
Southern California, spoke on “Our 
Americas.” Among the other prominent 
speakers were Mrs. Amelia Johnson, 
past president of American Federation 
of Soroptimists, Edith Weir, director 
of teacher placement at the University 
of Southern California, and Anne Leide- 
mecker, past president of the California 
>Federation of Business and Professional 
sWomen, who talked about various 
“phases of the general convention theme 
“Business Women in a_ Changing 


the deli 


ho -pen 
rsity asd 
x tov ard 


ir. Pe 

World.” 

as. Pre Resolutions calling for Alpha Iota 
ence wajachapters to cooperate with the United 


Service Organizations and Red Cross 
sand the investigation and study of pro- 
posed legislation affecting women in in- 
dustry featured the final business ses- 
sions. 

Cleveland, with the Ohio State As- 
sociation of Alpha Iota as official host- 
esses, was selected for the 1942 Con- 
vention city. 


l Gale d 
Visconst 


awarde 
ersily 0 


lin Eng A_ sight-seeing trip through Holly- 
d bueewood, and other entertainment activities 
erials ewere climaxed with the Grand Ball at 


No. |the Ambassador Saturday night when 


ar mofethe sorority joined with their brother 
busine#@fraternity, Phi Theta Pi. 

ling wit Guy Kibbee, screen comedian, select- 
ducatioged Roberta Woolstencroft of Glendale 
selectiofffas Miss American Beauty in a parade 
indicateMMof thirty Alpha Iota entries at Santa 
the loc{Monica. Dorothy Ramsey president of 


dify th 


i alifornia State Association of Alpha 
rida ar 


Iota was selected Convention Queen by 
popular ballot. Richard Denning of 
screen fame crowned the queen. Paul 
Wood Bell, Director of Personnel Rela- 
tions of the Los Angeles Times inter- 
lewed employed members of the so- 
rority and selected Margaret Jacobs of 
Canton. Ohio, as the Ideal Secretary. 
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New Alpha lota Chapter 


Alpha Iota, international honorary 
Dusiness sorority, announces the instal- 
lation of Zeta Iota chapter at Shurtleff 
College, Alton, Illinois. There are now ten 
hapters of Alpha Iota in the state of 


Illinois, 

Ethel Stewart of Jacksonville, Re- 
Admigggtonal Councilor for Illinois, presided at 
has i@™the initiation. Doris Blodgett is the 


rst president of the chapter and Mrs. 
} argaret Henderson, instructor in sec- 
etarial science, is sponsor. 
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Phi Theta Pi Convention 


The California Associated Chapters 
of Phi Theta Pi were hosts to delegates 
from United States and Canada who 
gathered at Los Angeles July 17-20 for 
the annual convention of the interna- 
tional commerce fraternity. General 
chairman for the affair was John Mc- 
Gowan. 


Chad C. Newhouse, Grand President 
of Phi Theta Pi and Dean, School of 
Business Administration, Heald College, 
San Francisco, opened the four-day 
session. Other members of the Board 
ef governors present were E. O. Fen- 
ton, Grand Treasurer of Phi Theta Pi 


and Director of the American Insti- 
tute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa: 
and Clyde Needham, grand secretary 
from the Executive offices in Des 


Moines, Iowa. W. C. Angus, Sponsor 
of the Alpha Rho Chapter in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada, and Director ‘of the 
Angus School of Commece. was the 
sole Canadian representative. He is grand 
vice-president of the fraternity. 


Without doubt the biggest event of 
the four-day convention was the Satur- 
day night banquet followed by a dance 
with Alpha Iota, sister sorority. 


The banquet, held at the Beverly 
Hills Hotel, featured initiation of Rich- 
ard “Dick” Webb, young motion picture 
star, into the fraternity. Mr. Webb is 
employed at Paramount Studios. his 
latest pictures being, “I Wanted Wings” 
and “The Remarkable Andrew.” 


Lola Kinsey of the Boise Idaho 
Alumnae chapter of Alpha Iota Sorority 
was elected “Sweetheart of Phi Theta 
Pi” and presented with a_ fraternity- 
crested locket by the general chairman. 


Arlene Anderson, Davenport, Iowa 
was selected by the delegates as ‘Miss 
Personality”. She was presented with a 
large bouquet of flowers. 


The four day Convention closed with 
a tour of Hollywood and movie star 
homes which proved an appropriate cli- 
max for the out-of-state delegates mak- 
ing their first trip to movieland. 


Many important resolutions were 
adopted by the fraternity for its 1942 
program. The 1942 International Con- 
vention was awarded to Cleveland, 
Ohio with the Ohio-West Virginia As- 
sociation of Phi Theta Pi acting as 
hosts. 


Drexel Installs 
Pi Omega Pi Chapter 


The forty-eighth chapter of Pi Omega 
Pi, national honorary commercial teach- 
ers’ fraternity, was recently installed at 
Drexel Institute of Technology in 
Philadelphia. 

Harvey A. Andruss, president of the 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers College, and William C. Forney, 
head of the commercial education de- 
partment at Bloomsburg, directed the 
ceremonies at the installation of the 
Alpha Omega chapter. 


Second Pi Rho Zeta Convention 
The second biennial convention of 


Pi Rho Zeta International, professional 
fraternity sponsored by the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges, 
ended on July 13, after a three-day ses- 
sion at the Hotel William Penn in 
Pittsburgh. Members of Zeta Psi chap- 
ter were hosts for the weekend, under 
the direction of Mrs. Grace Martin Sims 
and Mrs. Julia E. Thomas, social and 
business sponsors respectively, of the 
chapter. 

The general theme running through 
every event of the convention was one 
of service, both to school and com- 
munity. A. C. Hermann, of Charleston, 
West Virginia, founder of the fraternity, 
urged every chapter to enter into some 
civic enterprise or welfare work in the 
near future. ; 

Among the outstanding convention 
speakers was the Honorable Sara M. 
Soffel, judge of the Allegheny County 
Court. and an honorary member of Pi 
Rho Zeta. 


Conclave of National Societies 


The first annual conclave of Delta 
Nu Omega National Fraternity and 
Theta Alpha Chi National Sorority 
proved highly successful with an, at- 
tendance of nearly 100 delegates. The 
conclave was held in Hagerstown, 
Maryland over the Fourth of July holiday. 

The conclave marks the beginning of 
a movement for the creation of a na- 
tion-wide fraternity-sorority organiza- 
tion within the ranks of the sponsoring 
organization, the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools. 
Delegates heard Grand President Hiram 
N. Rasely explain the aims and pur- 
poses of the movement. 

Featured speaker at the banquet was 
A. K. “Rosey” Rowswell. Pittsburgh 
radio commentator, humorist and phi- 
losopher. The banquet was followed 
by a grand ball. 


Recent Elections 


W. R. Catton, Burdett College, Bos- 
ton, was elected president of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Business and 
Secretarial Schools at its annual meet- 
ing. Assisting him are Mrs. Dorothy L. 
Salter, Salter Secretarial School, Wor- 
cester, vice-president; Llewelyn P. 
White, Bryant and Stratton Commercial 
School, Boston, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Dorothy Lutes, Hawthorne Institute, 
Salem, secretary. 


Officers of the Kentucky Business 
Education Association for 1941-1942 
are: President, R. W. Jennings, More- 
head State Teachers College, Morehead; 
vice-president, Katherine Kornfeld, 
Atherton High School, Louisville; sec- 
retary, Gladys Masden, Girls High 
School, Louisville; treasurer, C. 
Fowler, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray. 
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FINANCING DEFENSE ORDERS, by Lynn 
L. Bollinger, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 172 pp., $2.50. 


This book deals with actual problems. 
More specifically it deals with those en- 
; countered in meeting the defense manu- 
© facturers’ special needs for working capi- 
© tal. It should not be presumed, however, 
M that the questions raised are purely tech- 
nical. 

Emphasis is placed upon explaining to 
the businessman the problems and policies 
of defense authorities, and at the same 
time upon providing Government officials 
with a better understanding of the busi- 
nessman’s difficulties. 

Whenever possible, conclusions indi- 
cated by the findings are discissed and 
suggestions are presented regarding mea- 
sures that might eliminate difficulties. 
Often the cases themselves tell the story. 


> CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING FOR STENOG- 
> RAPHERS, TYPISTS, AND CLERKS, by 
Edwin Reimer, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 111 pp., $1.40. 


The purpose of this new text is to 
serve as the basis for a training course 
Sfor prospective candidates for various 
|stenographic, typewriting and clerical 


Civil Service. The author 
thoroughly familiar with such examina- 
tions and knows the kind of preparation 
necessary for undertaking them. 

The book contains typical Civil Serv- 
ice tests and extensive exercises in dic- 
tation, transcription, straight typing, 
tabulation, rough drafts, spelling, vo- 
cabulary development, correction of sen- 
tences, letter-writing . problems, 
arithmetic drills; and a series of match- 
ing, multiple, and true-false tests. 
text is set up in the form and size of 
a typewriting test. Business teachers 
will find this text a significant aid in 
training students for government cleri- 
cal positions. 

e 


OUR INTERESTS AS CONSUMERS, by 
Dorothy Houston Jacobson, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 328 pp., $1.48. 


Our Interests as Consumers has been 
written to meet the need for introductory 
material for those studying their interests 
as consumers. It is developed from the 
viewpoint of the social studies. 

The first chapters of the book bring to 
the reader an awareness of his interests 
as a consumer. Mrs. Jacobson has traced 
the increasing necessity for that aware- 


Sumer interest and Ramen out the idea that 
wise decisions on the question of “Can I 
afford it?” are based not alone on the 
mcost or necessity, but also on the satisfac- 
tion obtained for the individual. 

he next chapters cover the question 
of quality of goods; what goods actually 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 


This Department Conducted by 
Lempi S. Talvensaari 


New York University 
New York, N. Y. 


cost, and why; and the problem of adver- 
tising and how it may help or harm the 
consumers’ interests. The fact is brought 
out that services, as well as goods, are of 
vital importance to the consumer. The 
services of public utilities; insurance, a 
service of protection to the consumer; 
and financial services are discussed. Em- 
phasis is placed on our need for many 
health services. There is a chapter devoted 
to the way in which we may achieve our 
interests as consumers through individual 
and organized effort, and a chapter on 
how the Government aids the consumer 
through various governmental services of 
which we should be informed, and in 
which we should be interested. 

The last four chapters of the book deal 
with a study of the consumer cooperative 
movement. Mrs. Jacobson discusses the 
Rochdale principles, and traces the de- 
velopment of this movement in England 
and Sweden and elsewhere abroad, and 
also in this country. 

Suggested activities are given at the 
end of each chapter, and an extensive 
bibliography is listed at the end of the 
book. The photographs are interesting and 
cover a variety of situations. Pictographs 
are used to illustrate many points. The 
book is written in a clear and very read- 
able style—Helen Palmer. 


THE SECRETARY’S HANDBOOK (Sixth 
Edition, completely revised), by Sarah 
Augusta Taintor and Kate M. Monro; 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
540 pp., $2.50. 


The authors of this well-known and 
much-used handbook are keenly aware of 
the fact that a publication of this kind 
must keep up with changing needs and 
changing emphases. They have, therefore, 
rewritten this text to make it serve better 
the needs of its extensive clientele of 
secretaries and secretarial students. 

The section on filing has been greatly 
expanded, and revised information on 
cables and telegrams has been made avail- 
able. Additions have also been made in 
the chapters on spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, and capitalization. The chapter on 
correct usage in letter parts now includes 
the officers of the Army and the Navy, 
and the appendix has been enlarged to 
include the tables of weights and mea- 
sures. 

The publication is a complete and ready 
reference book for the busy secretary. 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN IN JOURNALISM, 
by lona Robertson Logie, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania: International Textbock 
Company, 308 pp. $2.50. 


This publication is a detailed study of 
881 women writers in journalism, adver- 
tising, publicity, and promotion. It is an 
answer to the many questions which young 
women are asking about opportunities in 
these fields for beginners. 

It discusses the advantages as well as 
the handicaps of the profession. Part I 
answers such specific questions as the 
following: 

How are jobs obtained? Ten meth- 
ods of job-hunting are reported. 
What jobs in journalism are avail- 
able? 

What jobs in advertising, publicity, 
and promotion are available? 
What are the earnings of salaried 
women writers? 

What kind of educational training 
and personal adjustment provide 
preparation for journalistic work? 
What is the effect of marriage and 
motherhood on careers in jour- 
nalism ? 

Part II consists of “shadow biographies” 
of seventy-three successful women writers 
on newspapers and magazines, and in ad- 
vertising and publicity writing. 

Teachers and counselors of graduating 
seniors in the high schoo! and of young 
women already started on their college 
careers will find in this text material an- 
swers to some of the questions these 
young people are asking before making 
momentous decisions affecting their future 
lives. 

THE STATUS AND FUTURE OF CON- 

SUMER EDUCATION, by Joseph De- 

Brum and W. Harmon Wilson, Cincin- 

nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 

pany, 37 pp., Monograph 51. 


A significant contribution to the litera- 
ture of consumer education. Much ma- 
terial has been collected here that is not 
available elsewhere, and some _ valuable 
new material has been included. All teach- 
ers interested in consumer education will 
want to have copies of this bulletin 


CONSUMER EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS, by Herbert A. Tonne, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 365 pp., 
$2.85. 


Dr. Tonne tells us that we have neg- 
lected a vital area in education—the edu- 
cation of young people in the money man- 
agement incident to living. And money 
management does not mean the budgeting 
of one’s income or the investing of sur- 
pluses. Money management implies wise 
buying, wise using and even a broad back- 
ground of understanding in the whole 
field of the economics of consumption. 
Despite the fact that business educators 
should have on tap the very information 

(Over please) 
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the consumer needs, business educators 
have been slow to see their duty. 

Tonne’s viewpoint is eclectic, however. 
He does not build a case for business edu- 
cation. He builds a case for consumer 
education,—as it applies to the social sci- 
ences, to home economics, to science, to 
mathematics, to English, to the industrial 
arts, and to business education, for con- 
sumer education is not a one department 
function and a one teacher job. 

Business education prides itself on the 
practical significance of the material it 
has to offer to its clientéle. It is not 
surprising that most recent surveys place 
business education in the forefront of 
subject fields giving consumer education. 
In business education foregather this in- 
teresting array of materials: consumer 
arithmetic, commercial law, organization 
of distribution, budgeting, investing, in- 
surance, studies in consumer goods, ad- 
vertising, salesmanship, banking, personal 
finance. 

If we were to stop at this point in the 
enumeration of potential units for which 
the business teacher is better equipped 
than most teachers, we already have quite 
a consumer education course, and’ Dr. 
Tonne has gathered up an infinitely larger 
array of materials on his pages,—ade- 
quately ordered to begin to function di- 
rectly. 

In addition to a solid viewpoint and a 
wealth of organized materials for initiat- 
ing the course, we have available quite a 
comprehensive methodology for the newer 
work. Consumer education, by the nature 
of its approach, makes futile some of the 
old techniques and brings to the fore some 
of the bolder, more forceful and more 
penetrating techniques found in the latter 
chapters of Consumer Education in the 
Schools. 

Tonne’s volume is a pioneer work in the 
field. For a pioneer work it has relatively 
few shortcomings. Perhaps we should 
have wished Tonne to tell us more about 
the problem of teacher-training for con- 
sumer education, since for another decade 
the inadequately trained teacher will be 
the most serious handicap in the field. 
But we would have to go out of our way 
to find fault,—and that implies much for 
a pioneer work. Every supervisor of busi- 
ness education, every teacher who is not 
a stenbookeep, every principal who wants 
a balanced curriculum will come away 
from Tonne’s Consumer Education in the 
Schools a wiser man,—a man_ better 
equipped to do his job. 

—Edward Reich, Univ. of Southern Calif. 
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KILDUFF'S 
WORDS 


THE SECRETARY 
* MUST WATCH 


E. J. Kilduff 


School of Commerce 
New York University 


Will help your students to 
avoid the most frequent er- 
ror of transcription, confusing 
words of the same or similar 
sound, 


Professor Kilduff's lists of 
homophones, and his practi- 
cal exercises, will guard the 
beginner against ludicrous 
mistakes, 
“attacks problems which 
are of vital concern in 
transcription classes.” 
—Journal of Business Education. 


Write for examination copy $.50. 
Discount on quantity orders. 


F.S. CROFTS & CO. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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TOP T. Q. 54 TO 21 
Remington's Model Seventeen has more operating 
advantages for easier typing and longer perform- 
ancee When compared feature for feature with 
"The Other Three" combined, Medel Seventeen comes 
out on top by 54 to 21 — nearly 3 to 1 Superiority! 
Student typists thrill to its speed and efficiency, 
teachers stand by it for dependability. Its 
to accessible from the typist's point-of-view as 
ee well as for cleaning and servicing — trouble free 
ng all the way, this Top 1T.Q.* wonder! School 
lar Department, Typewriter Division, Remington Rand 
ince, Sutfailo, N.. Ye 
of 
MINGTON MODEL SEVENTEEN 
REMINGTON } {L SEVENTEE! 
‘ion. 
ork 
' “Typewriter Quotient Branches, Sales and Service Offices in 517 cities. 
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ALL OTHER TYPEWRITERS 


MAGIC* 
MARGIN 


_TouCcH* 
CONTROL 


FINGER FLOW 
KEYBOARD 


WHAT DOES EASY WRITING MEAN? 


If MEANS EASY LEARNING! 


Perhaps that’s the biggest reason why, in more than 
20,000 schools where typing is taught, more Kasy-H riting 
Royals are used than any other make. 


For easy writing is built right into a Royal. For exam- 
ple, Segment Shift—a fundamental Royal construction 
principle. It not only aids speed, it banishes completely 
that nerve-wracking up-and-down movement of the car- 
riage every time you use the shift keys. And MAGIC* 
Margin—a margin-setting improvement that really works 
like magic, the way it sets margins instantly, at the flick 
of a finger. 

Both students and teachers will be interested in know- 
ing that, in a recent survey in business offices, more than 
twicé as many typists and secretaries expressed a prefer- 


ence for Royal as for any other make! 


Easy to use, means easy to learn. And out in the busi- 
ness world, it means an easier day’s work—less strain on 


eyes and nerves. And work that pleases “the boss”! 


TYPEWRITER 


*Trade-marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Copyright 1941, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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